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THE SOLDIER’S BONUS 


HE OUTLOOK is not one of those 
T journals which see red when the 

talk of a soldier’s bonus arises. Its 
objection to the bonus is based chiefly 
upon the feeling that it will not accom- 
plish what.its proponents expect. 

The change in the sentiment towards 
the bonus as shown in the action of the 
leaders of the American Legion can be 
explained very largely by the failure of 
the Government to look after the welfare 
of its ex-service men in accordance with 
its directly pledged word and in accord- 
ance with the published plans of some of 
its more far-sighted leaders. 

In the first place, the Government 
abandoned its employment agency for ex- 
service men long before the need of this 
work was exhausted. This failure can be 
attributed to Congress, which failed to 
appropriate the necessary funds to con- 
tinue this work. 

In the second place, widespread and jus- 
tifiable dissatisfaction has existed among 
ex-service men over the failure of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau to fune- 


tion adequately. The similar failure of 


the National Board for Vocational Train- 
ing to live up to its opportunity created 
added unrest. 

But perhaps the greatest reason for the 
demand for the bonus comes from the fact 
that the ex-service man has discovered 
that his friends and acquaintances who 
stayed at home in the shops and indus- 
tries of the country were waxing prosper- 
ous while he served for a dollar a day. 
The service man did not go into the 
Army with any thought that he was 
doing anything more than his duty, a 
duty he was glad and proud to perform. 
But it probably did not occur to him that 
his sacrifice would not be paralleled by a 
similar renunciation on the part of his 
civilian friends. He would not be-human 
if he did not feel that his sacrifice had 
been unnecessarily disproportionate to 
that of the man who stayed home. 

To meet this feeling various proposals 
have been made. The one receiving the 
most attention at present is that of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Under this 
tentative proposal it is planned to give 
te ex-service men who served more than 
sixty days a bonus of one dollar a day 
for each day in service. Excluded from 
the provisions of this bill are officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army, officers 
and men whose pre-war civilian pay was 


provided for by the firms by which they 


were employed, and officers and enlisted 
men who, while under colors, served in 
the forest service or other employment 
where they received more than army 
pay. Furthermore, it is not proposed to 
give this bonus indiscriminately, but only 


- to those men who make formal applica- 


tion for it. Some of the disadvantages of 
such a bonus system may be summed up 
somewhat as follows : 

It will not be sufficient to recompense 
ex-service men for their direct financial 
losses, while at the same time it will tend 


. to destroy in the eyes of the general pub- 


lic the dignity of the sacrifice which our 
soldiers and sailors so readily made. As 
an ex-naval officer recently said to us, 
“If we take this bonus, we will be selling 
our birthright for a mess of pottage.” 
Another objection lies in the fact that 
the payment of the bonus will ultimately 
rest in large measure upon the very men 
who are to receive the bonus. While the 
ex-soldiers and sailors are but, roughly 
speaking, five per cent of the population, 
they represent a very large percentage of 
the wage-earning and productive tax- 
payers of the Nation. There is reason 
for believing that the soldiers in receiv- 
ing this bonus will be very largely put- 
ting money in one pocket and taking it 
out of another. 

We wish very much that our soldier 
legislation might take two forms: First 
of all, it should provide adequate care for 
the men who have been crippled or dis- 
abled in any way. Second, it should assist 
the able-bodied with some form of loan 
which would enable them to re-establish 
themselves in civilian life either in the 
city or the country, and at the same time 
increase the actual productivity of the 
Nation. 


PROHIBITION IN NEW YORK CITY 


UsT a few months ago sanguine souls 
were prophesying that New York 
City would never go dry, no matter what 
happened to the rest of the Nation. Opti- 
mistic individuals were found who did 
not start to “stock up” for the long 
drought until the very evening before the 
day on which war-time prohibition went 
into effect. Their reasoning was simplic- 
ity itself: Prohibition never had hap- 
pened, and therefore it never could 
happen. Their mental status was indeed 
similar to that of the host who jeered at 
Noah before the rains descended and the 
floods came. 
It is true that New York is not even 


to-day as arid as the Sahara. Legitimate 
private stocks are not yet exhausted, and 
certain restaurants, it is said, are not 
above supplying trusted customers with 
various types of liquor at a dollar a glass. 
A daily paper a little while ago told of 
one restaurant which was selling whisky 
at a dollar a drink, plus ten cents for 
“war tax.” No matter what can be said 
for the morality of this particular pro- 
prietor, certainly his sense of humor has 
been undamaged by prohibition. 
It is too soon to tell what will be the 
ultimate effect-of prohibition in New York 
City, but some statistics are available. 
Mr. Frederick D. Green, Secretary of 
the United Hospital Fund of New York 
City, is, according to the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York, responsible for the 
statement that cases of alcoholism in the 
New York City hospitals have shown a 
decrease of from seventy to ninety per 
cent in the first two months of prohibi- 
tion. Mr. Green says: 
Alcoholism has clogged our hospital 
systems with unnecessary cases of sick- 
ness and accidents. Physicians, nurses, 
equipment, time, space, and food have 
been. pre-empted by alcoholics while 
other patients have been denied admis- 
sion. ent figures, gathered by the 
United Hospital Fund, show that in New 
York City alone, thanks to prohibition, 
seven thousand beds have been released 
for the care of maternity, mental, tuber- 
culosis, and general cases. 
Indications are that diseases and acci- 
dents due to alcoholism will continue to 
decline, that the general- standard of 
health will thereby be raised, and the 
duration of patients’ stay in hospitals will 
be cut down, because an alcoholized 
system requires more time to throw off 
y sonene than a normal system. In this 
way the general usefulness and efficiency 
of all our hospitals will be increased. 
Figures in regard to the number of 
ambulance calls due to intoxication and 
alcoholism for the entire city have been 
supplied by James L. Murray, Examiner 
of the New York Board of Ambulance 
Service : 

January, 1919 412—no prohibition 

February, 1919.... 364— ‘* ” 

January, 1920. .... 307—prohibition (half month) 

February, 1920 133—prohibition (entire month) 

Mr. Murray further states that the 
total ambulance calls for all the hospitals 
under the Board’s supervision was 20,000 
less during the year 1919, when war pro- 
hibition was in effect, than in 1917. The 
figures for 1918 are not used for compar- 
ison because of the abnormal conditions 
due to the “ flu” epidemic in that year. 

Dr. George O’Hanlon, Chief Medical 
Superintendent of Bellevue Hospital, 
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rising aeroplane. 


Beware of fire. 


(3350p) Wt3366 /3949(F534) 





WARNING 10 THE PUBLIC 


IN- REGARD TO 


AIRCRAFT 


WHEN AN AEROPLANE 
IS ON THE GROUND 


DON’T crowd round the machine—the pilot must see what he is doing. 





DON’T touch any part of the aeroplane, or you may endanger the 
pilot’s life. Do what he asks you at once. 


DON’T smoke or throw lighted matches within 20 yards of the 


machine: there may be dangerous petrol fumes about. 


WHEN AN AEROPLANE 
IS LANDING OR RISING 


DON’T run to where you think it will land. Keep out of the way, 
near a hedge or other obstacle, and wait until it stops. 


DON’T stand in the direct run of an aeroplane which ig about to rise. 
DON’T let children or animals stray in the route of a landirg or 


IN CASE OF ACCIDENT 


If occupants are injured, get them out at once as gently as possible. 
Telephone or send for doctor and ambulance. Do not give spirits. 


Telephone or send to nearest aerodrome, giving number of 
machine and position of accident. 


If the machine is burning, try and subdue flames with sand, earth, 
wet sacking, &c., or fire extinguisher if available. 


Leave someone to guard the machine, if possible, and inform police. 


1/20 60m (2) D.St. (Gp. 160) 








A BRITISH WARNING TO THE INCAUTIOUS PUBLIC 


which previous to the enactment of the 
Prohibition Law handled more alcoholic 
cases than any other city hospital, states : 
We have practically closed the wards 
formerly used for the cure and treatment 
of patients suffering from alcoholism, 
and the few cases of this character which 
are treated are treated with the psycho- 
pathic cases. 
It seems as though these figures could 
be definitely chalked up on the credit 
side of National prohibition. 


AS THE FLYING SEASON OPENS 


ow that the winter has broken, the 

flying months are upon us, and it is 
high time that the public received proper 
instructions of what to do and particu- 
larly of what not to do in case of aircraft 
accidents. In the recent accident near 
New York in sheer useless curiosity peo- 
ple rushed to the machine, sweeping the 
few police and flying-field workers out 
of the way. They hampered the rescuers, 


28 April 


they endangered the lives of every one 
near the damaged craft by lighting ciga- 
rettes and cigars; in short, they gave the 
poor fellow pinned in the wreckage 
precious little chance of being got out 
alive. They are perhaps not to be blamed 
for their ignorance. Aircraft are not yet 


‘seen in this country in such quantities 


as to have become the objects of indiffer- 
ence that they are elsewhere. The public 
is always frantic to see a new toy. 

In this connection we reproduce a small 
poster which has been issued in England 
by the British Air Ministry. It is posted 
up in every police station and post office 
in the United Kingdom. A similar poster 
issued by our Government would be 
valuable in instructing the public in this 
matter; and, in our opinion, no time 
should be wasted in producing such a 
warning. Valuable lives and material 
would be saved. Also in connection with 
the particular accident referred to above, 
is it not time for our Government to regu- 
late civil flying and make it illegal to do 
stunts or trick airobatics anywhere except 
on training-grounds? And when will our 
Government insist that no civil machine 
shall take the air unless fitted with the 
self-sealing fire-proof gasoline tank? It 
exists, and it has saved many lives, as 
our authorities should know. Proper air 
regulations to cope with civilian flying 
should be drawn up at once; and the 
most urgent of them is that machines and 
pilots flying for hire or carrying passen- 
gers or merchandise should be licensed. 
If the public is not protected, then its 
confidence in air traffic will disappear and 
the industry will suffer seriously. That 
industry has enough troubles as it is. 

The hope that all these things may be 
done rests on the thought that some day 
we may have a department of the Fed- 
eral Government authorized to control 
the destiny and aid in the development of 
the new industry of undreamed-of possi- 
bilities, 


THE ILLINOIS PRIMARY 


HATEVER advantage there may 

be for political candidates in the 
new primary laws now in operation in 
various States, they certainly bring hard- 
ship to the newspaper editor, for these 
laws have resulted in the development of 
a nomination political campaign quite as 
eager and sometimes quite as acrimonious 
as the campaigns for election. We do 
not recall a Presidential year in which 
the candidates and their supporters have 
become so wrought up previous to the 
great nominating conventions as they are 
this year. Merely as matters of political 
news, these primary campaigns must be 
reported in the press. The Outlook has 
alweady given its readers the facts and 
indications of the primary canapaign i= 
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Michigan. It must now report the re- 
sults of the primaries in Illinois, the 
home State of Governor Lowden, one of 
the leading candidates for the Republican 
nomination for President. 

Naturally, Governor Lowden led in 
the primary voting in Illinois. He re- 
ceived a plurality of some 80,000 votes in 
the entire State. His nearest competitor, 
General Leonard Wood, captured Cook 
County, which includes Chicago, Gov- 
ernor Lowden’s home city, by a plurality 
of about 27,000. 

While Senator Johnson’s name was 
not printed on the regular ballot, it was 


-written in and pasted in on 40,000 bal- 


lots in Cook County and 5,000 more in 
the rest of the State, thus indicating an 
organized movement in Cook County in 
his behalf. Mr. Thompson, the Republican 
Mayor of Chicago, has an unsavory repu- 
tation for lack of Americanism. He was 
distinctly pro-German during the war, de- 
clining officially to receive Marshal Joffre 
and ex-Prime Minister. Viviani when 
they made their official tour on behalf of 
France in this country, and he did re- 
ceive officially De Valera, the titular head 
of the so-called Irish Republic. When 
General W ood carried Cook County,some 
newspaper commentators inferred that he 
had the not altogether creditable support 
of Mayor Thompson. We are inclined to 
make a totally different inference. As we 
have already said in these pages, Senator 
Johnson, unfortunately, has brought to 
his support large ‘numbers of anti-Ally 
radicals. We think the fact that the vote 
for Senator Johnson was largely cast in 
Cook County fairly raises the question 
whether Mayor Thompson was not sup- 
porting him as an anti-European radi- 
cal. Unquestionably, Governor Lowden’s 
large vote strengthens his candidacy, but 
supporters of General Wood find reason- 
able comfort in the fact that in Governor 
Lowden’s own State so large a vote was 
cast for him. It is only fair to say that a 
long political enmity between Governor 
Lowden and Mayor Thompson is wholly 
to Governor Lowden’s credit. The proba- 
ble fact that Mayor Thompson threw his 
influence back of Johnson’s candidacy 
is not an indication that the best ele- 
ments of Illinois are opposed to Governor 
Lowden. 

It may not be inappropriate to add 
here that, although the Government 
through the War Department had given 
General Wood a leave of absence of two 
months to carry out his engagements for 
political speaking, he abandoned his leave 
instantly and returned to his military 
duties in Chicago when the railway strike 
threatened to become serious. He felt 
and said that his duty to aid in maintain- 
ing law and order was superior to any 
possible political exigency. 

The striking difference between the 
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Michigan and the Illinois primary is 
disclosed by the fact that in Michigan 
the candidate receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes in the State is declared to 
be the party choice for the State. Thus, 
though General Wood had a large Michi- 
gan vote, it avails him nothing as against 
Johnson, who had the highest number of 
votes. Under such a rule in Illinois Gov- 
ernor Lowden would have a unanimous 
delegation. But as in Republican Na- 
tional conventions the State unit rule is 
not recognized, the Congressional dis- 
tricts in Cook County carried by General 
Wood will be credited to him. 


NATIONAL MARINE WEEK 


MARINE exposition has almost an 

unfair advantage over expositions 
devoted to the celebration of any other 
trade or calling. Romance plays its part 
in every human activity, but its rightful 
home is perhaps first of all among the 
men who go down to the sea in ships. 

It was easy to prophesy in advance that 
the National Marine Exposition, held 
during the week of April 17 at the 
Grand Central Palace in New York City, 
would draw crowds by the thousands. 
And any one who tried to thread his way 
through the crowded aisles of that expo- 
sition would have wtnderstood without 
further explanation that the prophecy 
had been fulfilled. The National Marine 
Exposition was an attempt to gather in 
one building a record of the achievement 
and development of the American mer- 
chant marine and its associated industries. 
The exhibits ranged from utensils for the 
galley of a great steamship to models of 
great transatlantic liners, from life-saving 
boats to reproductions in miniature of the 
huge shipyards which have sprung up 
along our coast since our entrance into 
the war. 

For the layman, the chief interest in the 
exposition lay in these wonderfully per- 
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fect models of marine industry, perhaps 
because it is easy to understand the struc- 
ture and arrangement of unfamiliar things 
if we can see them in miniature, and per- 
haps also because the eternal child in us 
all delights in anything which resembles 
a toy. 

On this page we reproduce a photo- 
graph of one group of models shown at 
the exposition. These models were made 
by the H. E. Boucher Manufacturing 
Company for the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army. This group of 
models illustrates the development of 
transatlantic navigation better than could 
any word description of the change which 
a little more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has wrought. 

Offhand, we are unable to tell our 
readers just why these models should 
have been prepared for our Army en- 
gineers. They are remarkable models 
and a delight to look upon, but even 
with a somewhat extended acquaintance 
with the multifarious and conflicting ac- 
tivities of our Governmental departments 
we are unable to explain why the War 
Department felt it a justifiable expendi- 
ture of public money to have these models 
built. Perhaps some Army engineer will 
enlighten us, and if so we shall be glad 
to pass along the information to our 
readers. If we remember correctly, it 
was Aunt Polly in “David Harum” who 
told her brother, when he presented her 
with a diamond ring, that she did not 
need it “any more than a cat needed a 
flag.” These War Department models 
seem to us to be in about the same class 
with Aunt Polly’s cat’s flag. 


THE ROOSEVELT BIRTHPLACE 
JOPULAR attention is generally di- 
rected to the places where great men 
have lived and worked rather than to 
those that saw their birth. 
But the popular movement towards 























Courtesy of the i. E. Boucher Mfg. Co. s 
GROUP OF MODELS ILLUSTRATING TRANSATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT 


Clipper Ship ** Dreadnaught ’’ 1835 
Side Wheel S.S. *‘ Britannia ”’ 1839 
Iron Screw S.S. ‘* Borossia ”’ 1857 


Tron Screw S.S. ‘* Arizona’’ 1887 
Steel Screw S.S. ‘‘ Oceanic ’’ 1°00 
Steel Screw 8.5. ‘‘ Leviathan,”’ ex ‘* Vaterland,”’ 1914 


The models were made for the Engineer Corps, U.S. Army 
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the preservation of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s birthplace is immensely reinforced 
by the fact that he spent his boyhood 
and, in especial, overcame his physical 
frailty there. Theodore Roosevelt the 
elder was a man of foresight. He realized 
the struggle which the younger Theodore 
would have to make for his health, and 
determined to give him for that use a 
room made out of the second-story piazza 
at 28 East Twentieth Street, the boy’s 
birthplace. As Mrs. Douglas Robinson, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s younger sister, : tells us, 
“the broad outdoor room was built with a 
high balustrade to prevent eager children 
from falling into the back yard.” Mrs. 
Robinson says : 


My mother, coming one afternoon to 
look at the gymnastics, saved a very 
dangerous situation. For the adventur- 
ous Theodore and a favorite cousin, 
West Roosevelt, by herculean efforts, 
had managed to place the seesaw over 
the high Liesbaie which protected the 
piazza, and Theodore himself was - 
crawling out, teetering above the cobble- 
stones of the yard two stories below. My 
mother anal him and dragged him 
back again. Hair-breadth escapes were 
his portion in life, and this was one of 
the first. 


The first Theodore Roosevelt equipped 
the piazza with “every imaginable hori- 
zontal and vertical bar, swing and see- 
saw,’ and when all was done called his 
delicate little son, then about ten years 
old, and said : 


Theodore, you have the mind, but you 
have not got the body. To do all that 
you can do with your mind you must 
make a body to match it. I am giving 
you the tools, but it is up to you to make 
your body. It is drudgery and dull, hard 
work to make a body. Will you do it? 


It was drudgery, but the boy finally 
conquered. Every boy has some weak- 
ness to fight against, and there should be 
a lesson for every boy in this upstairs 
piazza. It will be even more the popular 
shrine than is the front room on the 
second story, where, on October 27, 1858, 
Theodore Roosevelt, the younger, was 
born. 


A TYPICAL NEW YORK HOUSE 


r ko Roosevelt house is a typical New 

York brownstone dwelling with high 
stoop and balcony. The basement, in addi- 
tion to the caretaker’s quarters, will con- 
tain a large club-room for boys and girls. 
On the first floor the hall, drawing-room, 
library, and dining-room will be restored 
virtually as they were in 1858. In his 
autobiography Colonel Roosevelt wrote 
thus of the house : 

It was furnished in the canonical taste 
of the New York which George William 
Curtis described in his Potiphar Papers. 
The black haircloth furniture in the 
dining-room scratched the bare legs of 
children when they sat on it. The mid- 
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dle room was a library with tables, 
chairs, and bookcases of gloomy re- 
spectability. It was without windows, 
and so was available only at night. 


In this middle room occurred, we learn 
from Mrs. Cowles, Mr. Roosevelt’s elder 
sister, the following incident : 


The four-year-old Theodore, running 
about in a stiffly starched white dress on 
the day his younger sister, Corinne, was 
christened, entertained the dignified 
Rev. Dr. William Adams, the officiating 
clergyman. By an oversight the minister 
was left alone with the child. As they 
entered the room, Mrs. Cowles and her 
mother were horrified to hear Theodore 

ointing to a painting of “ The Trans- 
vere ” on the wall and piping: 
“There, Dr. Adams—see Jesus Christ 
a-flooin’ up to Heaven wiv his coat-tails 
out behind !” 


On the second floor the bedrooms and 
children’s porch will be restored, and an- 
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THE ROOSEVELT BIRTHPLACE (LEFT) AND THE AD- 
JOINING HOUSE AS THEY WILL BE WHEN RESTORED 


other room will be devoted to the preser- 
vation of * Rooseveltiana”—letters, manu- 
scripts, and other mementoes. At the top 
of the house and extending clear across 
both Nos. 26 and 28 will be an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of nearly three 
hundred. 

The preservation of the birthplace and 
its remarkable transformation has been 
accomplished by the Women’s Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, 1 East Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York City. There 
is still a chance to make subscriptions to 
its fund of $250,000, which is to cover 
the purchase and restoration of the 
Roosevelt house and of the adjoining 
house to become a National center of 
Americanism. Checks should be pay- 
able to Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, treas- 
urer of the Association. 


PRESIDENT HADLEY’S 
RESIGNATION 

A Swe have come to regard age, Presi- 

dent Hadley of Yale is certainly 

not an old man. The news that he is 
to retire from the presidency of Yale in 
June, 1921, therefore came as a shock to 
many a Yale graduate. 

He has been a notable President. Dur- 
ing his twenty and a half years of admin- 
istration Yale has made her most exten- 
sive material growth—she has more than 
quadrupled her resources. But this, to 
our mind, is not so significant as is the 
fact that in this period Yale has made 
her widest intellectual expansion. Presi- 
dent Hadley’s interest in this direction 
was reflected in one of his reports. 
He declared that the greatest problem 
the university has to face is the lack 
of intellectual stimulus, a problem, he 
thought, to be solved only by graduate 
and not by undergraduate opinion. “ A 
boy,” said he, “goes to college not pri- 
marily nor wholly for the sake of pursu- 
ing certain studies, but for the sake of 
breathing a certain atmosphere, of com- 
peting for certain traditional awards of 
undergraduate life, of entering certain 
societies that his father has known, 
of meeting certain men or the successors 
of certain men whom his father has met.” 
Thus the solution of the problem should 
be, as Dr. Hadley thinks, in a graduate 
opinion which requires that intellectual 
excellence be cultivated on parallel lines 
with athletic skill or social distinction. 

Arthur Twining Hadley, the son of the 
famous Greek professor, James Hadley, 
and himself a brilliant scholar, having 
graduated from Yale with highest honors, 
returned there, after taking his Ph.D. at 
Berlin, to become Lecturer on Railway 
Administration, a subject in which he has 


‘ always been an expert. This was made 


evident to the whole country in 1885 when 
he published his book on that subject. Soon 
after its publication Dr. Hadley was sum- 
moned as an expert witness before the Sen- 
ate Committee which drafted the Inter- 
State Commerce Law. In 1910 President 
Taft appointed President Hadley chair- 
man of the Commission which investigated 
the question of bringing future issues of 
railway securities under the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission’s control. For five 
years President Hadley has been a direc- 
tor of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford railwaysystem, and was recently 
elected director of the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fé Railway. 
All Yale men will hear with gratifica- 
tion that Dr. Hadley proposes to remain 
withthe Departmentof Political Economy 
in the University. He was professor of 
that subject prior to his acceptance of 
the presidency. His views with regard 
to political economy in general and labor 
problems in particular have met with 
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CARTOONS OF THE WEEK 


From Die Muskete, Vienna 
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rsu- ‘Why, as a locksmith you earn more in a month than I do as a university 
of q professor.”’ 
** Well, you missed your chance when you were young.” 
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Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle Sykes in the Buffalo Commercial ; 



































ROOTING IT UP ‘HOPE ON, HOPE EVER” 


Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald Morris for the George Matth w Adams Service 
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“PLL HATCH IT!” DOES HE SEE THE POINT? 





























Paul Thompson 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
wide acceptance among employers and 
employees alike. 

Yale men may well be proud of Dr. 
Hadley—the unusual combination of a 
fine classical scholar, a broad-minded 
sociologist, a successful administrator, 
and an influential man of affairs. 


THE SONORAN SECESSION 


E may visualize the Mexican State 

of Sonora by noting that it is 

larger than California and smaller than 

Texas. In comparison with these States 

it is but sparsely settled. Yet its agricul- 

tural and mining assets are held to be as 
great as those of California. 

The State’s most interesting physical 
feature,. however, is its mountain range 
(see accompanying map) cutting it off 
from the rest of Mexico. Opening thus 
to the north largely over the lowlands, and 
to the Gulf of California on the west, but 
separated by the Sierras and lower ranges 
from the east and south, the chief com- 
munication of Sonora by land is nat- 
urally with the United States and not 
with Mexico. 

Of course a mountain country is easy 
to defend and hard to attack. Realizing 
this, the Sonoran Government, to pre- 
vent invasion from Federals who might 
be found in Arizona, or from the gun- 
boats in the Sonoran port. of Guaymas, 
seized the Southern Pacific Railway of 
Mexico (an American-owned road run- 
ning from Nogales south to Guaymas), 
and also the Federal gunboats at Guay- 
mas. As the Sonorans foresaw, the Mex- 
ican Government has now requested per- 
mission of our Government to transport 
Mexican officers across American territory 
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between Mexican points opposite Texas 
and those in Sonora opposite Arizona. 
It was rumored that the Mexican 
Government had also asked permission 
to transport troops over our territory. 
Whereupon vigorous opposition devel- 
oped in Congress and also in our State 
Governments along the border to granting 
any permission whatsoever. 

The State of Sonora, not behindhand, 
appealed from its military as well as civil 
headquarters at Hermosillo, the State 
capital, to Washington for recognition as 
a belligerent. 

Meanwhile some of the Sonoran forces, 
a part of them being Yaqui Indians, have 
gone into the State of Sinaloa to the south, 
where, as in Sonora, Mexican Federal 
troops have been deserting the Federal 
command. The Sonoran troops are in 
possession of Culiacan, the capital. The 
movement has also spread to other States. 
From Chihuahua, for instance, comes the 
news that the redoubtable Pancho Villa 
will lend assistance. 

Unless the Sonoran seeession is settled, 
the Presidential elections, announced for 
next July, may not take place. This may 
or may not be desired by wlan + ad 


ranza. His: would-be successors ifclude 
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some of the generals who have led his 
forces—Obregon, Gonzales, Alvarado, 
Hill, Villa. Obregon and Hill are under- 
stood to be the organizing geniuses of the 
secessionists. Sefior Bonillas, late Mexi- 
can Ambassador at Washington, is said 
to be Carranza’s own candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Certainly Carranza has hardly faced 
a more critical test than the Sonoran 
secession. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


HETHER Armenia is an independent 

nation or not, it needs a protector 
—a nation or nations to act as mandatary 
or guardian for it. The League of Nations 
finds itself unable to accept a mandate 
because it lacks the military and financial 
resources to administer such a charge and 
recommends “the acceptance of a man- 
date for Armenia by a civilized state 
under the League of Nations.” 

What civilized state? America, of 
course, the unanimous choice of all the 
nations interested, including Armenia ; 
indeed, “ America is the only hope of 
the Armenians,” says General James G. 


Harbord, who headed our mission to Tur- 
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key last year, and whose report to the 
President has, after months of unac- 
countable waiting, been finally published. 

The sentence quoted is one of sev- 
eral reasons given by General Harbord 
for the acceptance by America of a man- 
date, not only over Armenia, but over all 
the Turkish Empire outside of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Some of his reasons are as 
follows: 


The Near East represents the greatest 
humanitarian opportunity of the age. 

America is already spending millions 
to save starving people in Turkey and 
Transcaucasia and could do this much 
more efficiently if in control. 

The mandatory would be self-support- 
ing after an initial period of not to ex- 

_ ceed five years. ; 

The building of railways would offer 
opportunities to our capital. And there 
would be great trade advantages ‘not 
only in the mandatory region but in 
near-by Russia, ete. 

America would clean this hotbed of 
disease and filth, as in Cuba and Panama. 

America has strong sentimental inter- 
ests in the region of our missions and 
colleges. 

American action would stop further 
massacres of Armenians and other 
Christians. 

It would increase American strength 
and prestige abroad. 

If we do not take the responsibility 
for Turkey, international jealousies will 
result in a continuance of misrule. 


Then there is the other side of the 
question. With great impartiality, Gen- 
eral Harbord gives these reasons for an 
American declination of such a mandate : 


The United , States has prior and 
nearer foreign obligations. 

Intervention in the Near East would 
rob us of the strategic advantage of the 
Atlantic ; it would weaken our position 
relative to the Monroe Doctrine. 

Humanitarianism should begin at 
home. 

We are not responsible for the con- 
ditions prevailing in Turkey. 

Another Power, Great Britain, for in- 
stance, could assure peace and justice. 

If we do not accept, it is not conceiv- 
able that the League of Nations would 
permit uncontrolled rule by the Turkish 
Government. 

A total force of 59,000 mandato 
troops would be ample to co-operate wit 
the native constabulary in defending 
Armenia, the entire maximum cost to be 
for the first year $88,500,000, with a 
diminution to $44,000,000 at the end of 
three years. For all Turkey the cost of 
control would involve a far greater sum. 


General Harbord indicates that the 
acceptance of a mandatory for Armenia 
which did not carry with it control of the 
contiguous territory of Asia Minor, Ana- 
tolia, and Constantinople with its hinter- 
land might be difficult to conduct. But 
nowhere in this country do we find any 
evidence in favor of taking over a receiv- 
ership for all of Turkey. What we do 
find in many quarters is evidence of a 
desire that our Government shall accept 
soe kind of supervision of Armenia. 
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THE SAN REMO CONFERENCE 


n April 20 there began at San 

Remo, Italy, a conference, the re- 
sults of which may be as important as 
those of the Peace Conference at Paris. 

San Remo is a charming Mediterra- 
nean resort near the French frontier. 
The Emperor Frederick of Germany died 
there (1888). The sessions of the Confer 
ence are held in the Villa Devachan, 
built by a rich English Buddhist and 
named after the Buddhist paradise where 
souls spend a period of blissful inactivity 
between their incarnations. 

As applied to the present Conference, 
however, the villa’s name is a misnomer. 
On its first day the Conference accom- 
plished decisive results. This was the 
more remarkable because there were 
sharp differences of opinion among the 
conferees. A correspondent, cabling from 
San Remo, says that the Italian Premier 
Nitti, in showing the English and French 
Premiers over the magnificent grounds of 
the villa, said: 

“What peace! No one could quarrel 
here.” 
“A paradise,” replied the English 

—— pointing to the name of the 

villa. 


Then he added, “ Which of us three is 
the serpent ?” 


That there is room for the serpent is 
evident from the five topics before the 
Conference : 

The disarmament of Germany. 
The Fiume situation. 

The Hungarian Treaty. 

The Turkish Treaty. 

The future of Russia. 

To discuss these subjects there have 
gathered the British, French, Belgian, 
and Greek Prime Ministers and various 
eminent diplomatic advisers, such as Earl 
Curzon, M. Berthelot, and Signor Sci- 
aloja, together with distinguished mili- 
tary and naval advisers like Marshals 
Foch and Wilson, Earl Beatty, and Gen- 
eral Badoglio. 

The Premiers’ first announcement was 
the notification to Germany that if she 
does not fulfill her disarmament clause 
made in the Treaty of Versailles, the Allies 
would withhold economic aid, depriving 
her of food, raw materials, and inter- 
course with the Allies. It is understood 
that this is to be re-enforced by military 
and naval pressure, if necessary. France 
and Belgium insisted on this statement 
as the condition of their remaining in the 
Conference at all, and especially as condi- 
tional to their approval of the Turkish 
treaty. That treaty, it was announced, 
would be handed to the representatives 
of the Turkish Government on May 10. 
Coincidentally, the Premiers rejected 
President W ilson’s views concerning some 
of the treaty conditions ; first, because of 
our Government’s official withdrawal 
from the Peace Conference, and, second, 
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because of our refusal to accept any re- 
sponsibility whatever in Turkey. 


DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN 


EMOCRACY is stirring in Japan. Fol- 

lowing the Privy Council’s prescrip- 
tion of regulations by which the people 
may appeal directly to the Throne there 
has been an extension, as yet untested, of 
the suffrage so as to reach all who pay 
three yen ($1.50) in direct taxes. And now 
the people demand universal suffrage ; 
indeed, the Diet has been dissolved on 
this issue, and a general election cam- 
paign begun. 

Coincidentally with this advance there 
has beer a deciine in the sentiment of 
satisfaction in Japan’s military prestige, 
despite her recent capture of Vladivostok 
and other places in Siberia. Indeed, the 
authorities at the Japanese Military 
Academy are becoming alarmed, for the 
anti-military tendency gives signs of 
becoming chronic. The authorities are 
trying to induce young Japanese to enter 
the army, but largely without avail. 

The fundamental cause for this seems 
to be the lessening of the credit of mili- 
tary men, due to the collapse of the Ger- 
man army. The Japanese have always 
admired that army, and their military 
men have identified themselves with its 
policies. In contrast to the high respect 
once shown by the Japanese to the 
German military tendencies, these are 
now discredited and even despised. 

A secondary but important cause may 
be found in the officers’ pay. Those of 
the higher ranks are not unfairly paid ; 
certainly they receive much more than 
do the professors in the universities. But 
officers in the lower ranks are poorly 
paid. 

Finally, under any circumstances, the 
growth of industry and commerce is 
irresistibly attracting Japanese away 
from a military career. Hence, even if 
the pay of the lower officers were 
doubled, it would hardly be enough to 
stem the tide. 


SOME RUSSIAN MATTERS 


T a mass-meeting in New York City 
the other day, Elihu Root, who 
presided, declared that Bolshevism was 
“threatening the very life of the whole 


civilized world.” He added: 


Bolshevism is based on the exact op- 
posite of democracy. Instead of a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, it is a system of class 
government of the proletariat carried 
out by means of force and terror. . 
The fundamental principle of Bolshe- 
vism is the destruetion of democracy 
and the substitution for it by a class 
government instead of a government of 
all the people. 


Hence we are glad to note that more 
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than four hundred prominent men and 
women have signed the National Civic 
Federation’s admirable protest against 
any recognition of the Russian Bolshevist 
Government. The protest declares that 
recognition of that Government would 
repudiate “all that our National life has 
represented . . . and the spiritual ideals 
for which modern civilization has striven.” 
Bolshevism “breaks every law of eco- 
nomics” and “destroys representative 
government ;” it also has aimed “ to de- 
stroy the bulwarks of morality and social 
order ;” it has attempted “to interdict 
the teaching of religion;” it has “dis- 
franchised the clergy ” and “made mar- 
riage a mere civil contract which may be 
broken by either party.” 

As to Bolshevist propaganda abroad, 
its “fundamental principle and purpose 
... is world revolution, whether carried 
on by official Soviet representatives, by 
political parties which belong to their 
Communist Internationale, or by inde- 
pendent organizations.” And as to the 
Bolshevist “ Ambassador” now in the 
United States, the protest calls attention 
to the immunity such a person may enjoy 
and yet be a center of intrigue for the 
purpose, first, of undermining labor move- 
ments, and thus developing a “ revolu- 
tionary mass action for the conquest of 
the state.” We have thus in our own 
country, as the protest justly concludes, 
“an enemy more dangerous and with 
objects infinitely more far-reaching and 
inimical than was Imperial Germany.” 


WE FORBID THE BANNS 
G sin Senator Lusk, of New York, 


has introduced into the Legislature 

a bill one section of which we quote 
entire, that our readers may have no 
apprehension” that we have misinter- 
preted it : 

1. No person, firm, corporation, associ- 
ation or society shall conduct, maintain or 
operate any school, institute, class or 
course of instruction in = subjects 
whatever without making application for 
and being granted a license from the 
University of the State of New York to so 
conduct, maintain or operate such insti- 
tute, school or class. Such application 
shall be made in the form and under the 
rules prescribed by the Regents of the 
University of the State. The application 
for such license shall be accompanied 
with a verified statement showing the 
purposes for which the school, institute 
or class is to be maintained and con- 
ducted and the nature and extent and 
— of the instruction to be given. 

o license shall be granted for the con- 
duct of any such school, institute or 
class unless the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State are satisfied that the in- 
struction proposed to be given will not 
be detrimental to public interests. . . . 
Provided, however, that licenses shall not 
be requited for the public schools of 
the city, union free and common school 
districts of the State nor for educational 
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institutions which are now or may here- 
after be incorporated by the University 
of the State or which are now or may 
hereafter be admitted to membership in 
the University of the State; nor shall 
such license be required of schools now 
or hereafter established and maintained 
by a religious denomination or sect well 
recognized as such at the time this sec- 
tion takes effect. A school, institute or 
class licensed as provided in this section 
shall be subject to visitation by officers 
and — of the University of the 
State of New York. . 


This unbelievable bill (perhaps the 
worst of a quartet of vicious bills intro- 
duced by Senator Lusk which will be 
treated more fully in later issues of The 
Outlook) has passed both houses of the 
New York Legislature and is now before 
Governor Smith awaiting his signature 
or his veto. 

Here is indeed material for a cartoon- 
ist: ancient Mr. Bourbon on crutches, 
with gray hair and wrinkled face, marrying 
young Miss Bolshevism, still in her teens 
and dressed in the latest fashion, and 
Senator Lusk pronouncing the benediction 
of the State upon the match. 

Every teacher, every minister, every 
editor, ought to protest against this mon- 
strous legislation. If it had been law in 
the seventeenth century; ee have 
been no Quaker schools —- gland ; 
if it had been law in*the:1ii#éteenth® cen- 
tury, no private schdgls could-have-taught 
the perpetuity of the Giiion andsthe free- 
dom of the slave in Ohio if Vallandigham 


had been elected Governor of that State. 


Mr. Lusk’s proposal attacks the funda- 
mental principle of free government— 
liberty of speech and of the press. For 
there is no more reason for a licensed 
school than for a licensed pulpit or 
licensed printing. His proposal enlists 
against it great names and great mem- 
ories of the past—the learning of Milton, 
the piety of Jeremy Taylor, the satire of 
Voltaire, the eloquence of Lord Erskine. 
It denies the axiom of liberty, that error 
is dangerless so long as truth is left free 
to combat it. 

The capital blunder of all such legis- 
lation, whether of the Czar in Russia, 
the Bourbon in France, the Stuarts in 
England, the Bolsheviki in Germany, or 
Senator Lusk in New York, is the as- 
sumption that government is infallible. 
The error is bad enough when the gov- 
ernment has the stability of a hereditary 
monarchy and an inheritance of learning 
and culture, though not always of virtue. 
It would be intolerable in a democracy 
with a licensing board liable to be changed 
at every election. 

The State has a right and a duty to 
secure for its public schools teachers 
who are loyal Americans, who believe in 
American institutions and in the Ameri- 
can spirit as defined by the Declaration 
of Independence, the Bill of Rights, and 
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the Gettysburg Speech. It has a right 
and a duty to punish any one who by 
voice or pen, in school, pulpit, or news- 
paper, libels honest citizens or incites the 
mob to violence. It may have a right to 
inspect private schools to insure against 
disloyal teaching, though the exigency 
which justifies the exercise of that right 
must be much greater than exists to-day 
in America. But it has no right to de- 
termine beforehand who may speak or 
write or what religious, political, or eco- 
nomic philosophy he may teach. 

The Bolshevist Government in Russia 
controls the church, the press, and the 
schools. It is not necessary for us to 
adopt its methods in order to counteract 
its spirit. If it employs violence, we must 
call in the police, for the only way to 
meet lawless violence is by lawful force. 
But if it teaches error, we must call in 
the teacher, for the only way to meet 
false ideas is by truth. The advocates of 
democratic ‘government can meet the ad- 
vocates of soviet government in a free 
arena with free speech for both and 
special favors for neither from the Gov- 
ernment. 


STRIKES 


HE recent outlaw railway strike, 
which was clearly interpreted in 

The Outlook of last week by Sher- 
man Rogers, and the strike of elevator 
men in New York City, which caused 
much inconvenience for several days, sug- 
gest some observations which ought to be 
kept in mind by intelligent and thought- 
ful citizens despite their justifiable irrita- 
tion and indignation at the interruption 
of productive industry caused by such 
strikes. 

In the first place, the history of labor 
shows that periods of prosperity in which 
there is a great demand for labor with 
high wages are the periods when strikes 
are most frequent. It is during such 
periods that labor feels that it can afford 
to strike in order to bring to public 
attention whatever grievances and injus- 
tices it may believe it is bearing. When 
men are in need of bread and butter jobs, 
they do not strike. Nor do they generally 
strike when they believe their conditions 
of labor are on the whole fair. 

When a strike takes place, the first 
thing to be done by the Government and 
the public is to see that law and order 
are maintained, so that labor which wishes 
to work may not be violently coerced by 
the strikers. In this respect the recent 
strikes in this country, including the great 
steel strike, have been a great improve- 
ment on previous outbreaks. 

The next thing in a strike emergency 
is to have a fair and wise investigation of 
the claims and grievances of the men an¢ 
to see that these claims have impartia| 
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publicity. Wage-workers are generally 
not trained in self-expression, and they 
very often have difficulty, which capital 
does not have, in getting their side of the 
controversy fairly before the public. If 
strikes are to be suppressed by law and 
the police power of Government, it is 
both right and just that the men should 
have some means, at least as effective as 
strikes generally prove to be, to get the 
ear of the public for their complaints. 

Can strikes be suppressed by law? We 
are convinced that certain methods of 
strike leaders can rightly and constitu- 
tionally be made illegal, in spite of the 
adverse opinion of most of the leaders of 
organized labor—an opinion which has 
been sustained by the action of Congress 
in exempting combinations of labor from 
the provisions of the Clayton Act. 

In considering what the law can do to 
protect society against strikes it is well 
to bear two principles in mind. The first 
is that no individual citizen can be com- 
pelled by law to work except as a punish- 
ment for crime. This is clearly stated by 
the Thirteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution, which reads : “Neither 
slavery, nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, 


shall exist within the United States or . 


any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 
The railway fireman who desires to quit 
his job because he is sick or tired or dis- 
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JOHN GRUNAU, THE MAN WHO STARTED THE 


RAILWAY STRIKE 

satisfied has the right to do so under the 
Constitution. It is perhaps conceivable 
that individual workers in any field of 
labor might be required to sign a con- 
tract for a specified term. If the worker 
breaks this contract, he might be sued for 
damages under a civil process. Such a 
method would, however, undoubtedly 
rove so cumbersome as to be impracti- 
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RAILWAY UNION OFFICIALS WHO FOUGHT AGAINST THE RAILWAY STRIKE 
Seated—S. E. Heberling, President of the Switchmen’s Union of America. Standing, left to right—A. D. 
Whitney, Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen ; Edward Corrigan, Assistant Grand Chief 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers ; Albert Phillips, Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engineers; and L. N. Berry, senior Vice-President of the Order of Railway Conductors 


cal. But statutory laws of the United 
States, which have been decided by the 
courts to be harmonious with the Consti- 
tution, do forbid conspiracy to injure or 
destroy life or property. Capital by the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law is prohibited 
from forming combinations in restraint of 
trade. We believe that the same legal 
principle might be invoked against com- 
binations of labor in restraint of trade. 
The American public, after a long 
process of discussion and education, has 
come to see that combinations of capital 
in restraint of trade are inimical to the 
general social welfare. We think the time 
will come when the public will, on a 
similar basis of reasoning, insist that con- 
certed and secretly planned combinations 
of labor, especially in essential public utili- 
ties, are also anti-social. The individual 
citizens may walk freely on the streets or 
sidewalks of a city, but groups of citizens 
may not congregate when they interrupt 
or cripple the orderly life of the city, and 
such groups are dispersed by the police. 
The individual fireman may leave his 
railway engine at the end of a run, but if 
a hundred or more firemen by a pre- 
arranged and concerted effort combine to 
abandon their engines in order to tie up 
the railway, they are as much of a menace 
to the public as an irresponsible crowd 
which blocks the traffic of the streets. 
Scme way must be found by which con- 
certed strikes, especially in great public 
utilities, may be stigmatized as anti-social, 
and therefore as illegal. But at the same 
time some way must be found by which 
wage-workers who have class or group 


grievances may bring their grievances 
before the public through the properly 
constituted authorities and have them 
remedied. 

This is the legal phase of the situation. 
There is a personal phase. It is to have 
the stockholders and managers of our 
great industrial corporations so justly and 
fairly treat the workers in the corpora- 
tion that they will have no real griev- 
ances. That this can be done is proved 
by the rapidly growing movement in this 
country to give the workmen and work- 
women of industrial corporations a voice 
in their management. 

Believing that here lies the real and 
permanent solution of labor troubles in 
this country, The Outlook will print in 
the near future an article by Sherman 
Rogers giving an account of the remark- 
able growth of what may be called the 
Shop Committee Plan in American in- 
dustry. 


SHALL WE CUT OUT 
THE DISCIPLINE? 
ik question ‘*Shall We Cut Out 


the Discipline ?” is still arousing no 

little interest among Outlook read- 

ers. From the hundreds of letters which 
we have received we have selected an- 
other group for publication in this issue. 
As we have pointed out in the past, 
the view-point of our readers depends 
almost entirely upon their definitions of 
the word “ discipline.” If we were to 
answer “ Yes ” to our own question, some 
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of our readers would visage nothing less 
than a state.of anarchy, and some would 
promptly commend us for making an 
attack upon the Prussian spirit in our 
army and in our civil life. 

Commander H. B. Price, of the United 
States Navy, published in the ‘* Proceed- 
ings of the United States Naval Insti- 
tute” an interesting paper entitled “Some 
Observations About Discipline.” From 
this we learn that the United States Navy 
regulations oblige every executive officer 
to require each recipient of an acting or 
permanent appointment to read aloud to 
him the following statement : 


Petty officers shall show in themselves 
a good example of subordination, cour- 
age, zeal, sobriety, neatness, and atten- 
tion to duty. They shall aid to the 
utmost of their ability in maintaining 
good order, discipline, and all that con- 
cerns the efficiency of the command. 


Commander Price states that he has 
made it a practice to question petty 
officers after they read this passage in 
the regulations as to their understand- 
ing of its words and phrases. Com- 
mander Price continues: 


It was observed that the most com- 
mon misconception was as to the mean- 
ing of « diseipline.” Frequently a man’s 
definition of the word was “discipline 
means getting punished when you do 
wrong.” And perhaps this significance, 
more or less unformulated, attaches to 
the word “ discipline” in the minds of 
many. Some men seem inclined to the 
wrong rather than to the right. These 
cases are conspicuous, for most men are 
reasonable and hence amenable to dis- 
cipline. With those insubordinate to 
reason, or discipline, it becomes neces- 
sary to administer some “ chastisement 
inflicted by way of correction and train- 
ing ;’ or, in the vernacular, to “ disci- 
pline them.” Hence, these cases being 
conspicuous because unusual, there has 
arisen an erroneous and very inadequate 
conception of the meaning of « disei- 
pline.” 


Commander Price’s own conception of 
the function of discipline differs widely 
from the thought that it is nothing more 
than a matter of punishment; for Com- 
mander Price discipline is a matter of 
leadership and not of driving. In a naval 
organization, he says, 

rege and authority are co-ordi- 
nate. Each is a function of the other, 
and neither can be conceived without its 
complement. Authority is vested by the 
people in certain specific offices, and in 
these offices certain designated individu- 
als must have the duty of exercising the 
authority thereof. Human limitation 
precludes that one individual can exer- 
cise necessary authority in all the rami- 
fications of details inherent in a big 
organization. Hence there must be a con- 
nected chain of authority. This necessi- 
tates gradation of authority and respon- 
sibility, which has its logical application 
in “rank.” Thus every thinking man 
will regard the individuals holding the 
various grades or ranks as links in the 
chain necessary to avoid chaos, ard will 
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respect them accordingly as the personi- 
fication of authority. ‘Responsibility ne- 
cessitates authority; and responsive, 
loyal co-operation of each subordinate 
(which is an element of discipline) is 
essential to the whole. Loyalty to an in- 
dividual is supplemented and strength- 
ened by rye | to principle, loyalty to 
duty in a righteous eause, whereof the 
personages, superior and subordinate, 
are factors. 


This definition of discipline which ne- 
cessitates not merely blind obedience, but 
the intelligent application of authority 
and the intelligent understanding of the 
need for subordination, has an application 
much broader than to a naval or military 
organization. It is a definition broad 
enough to include the problem of self- 
discipline, which every individual must 
face and solve for himself. 

Still another naval officer, Lieutenant 
Wilder D. Baker, writes us: 

The best definition of discipline that I 
have seen is one attributed to Captain 
W. H. Bell, of the Navy Medical Corps, 
which states that “discipline is in real- 
ity full-grown will power, self-control, 
and a fitness to live and work among 
one’s kind.” If this definition should be 
taught in our public schools, and more 
particularly in our military schools and 
oe camps, it is thought that there 
would be less objection to its use as a 
word and its application as a principle. 

With the above definition it is incon- 
ceivable that any one would desire disci- 
pline discontinued either from our mili- 
tary forces or from life in general, even 
if this were possible. 


Here we have the idea of discipline 
which Commander Price applies to a 
whole organization considered as a means 
toward individual development. The 
well-disciplined man is the man with 
self-control. He is fit to live and work 
among his kind because he is able to 
master himself. The proverb which 
reads, “He that is slow to anger is bet- 
ter than the mighty; and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city,” 
was written by a man who understood the 
real meaning and the real function of 
discipline. 


SPRING PEEPERS 


NY one who ventures beyond the 
A city walls these spring days is be- 

set by a chirping chorus which rises 
like a mist of sound from every swampy 
field and bog-rimmed puddle. Most of us 
react to this sound.by sagely nodding our 
heads and saying conclusively, “ Spring 
peepers.” More learned or more ostenta- 
tious folk nod their heads even more 
sagely, and add, “ Yes, Hylidae picker- 
ingi,” a name, we may remark, which is 
not even cousin german to that of the 
Mayor of New York City, although the 
spelling of part of it and the chirping 
sound which emanates from both parties 


to the etymological relationship might 
lead one to think otherwise. 

But spring peepers are not confined to 
bogs and puddles. Any editor will tell 
you that at this time of year there rises 
from his morning’s mail a chorus of 
sound which would put any amphibious 
orchestra to shame. For the ancient joke 
about the spring poet is no joke at all to 
those who must sift the wheat from the 
chaff in editorial baskets. 

We admit that good poets frequently 
celebrate the coming of spring, but we’ 
must also admit that spring stimulates 
the curve of production of bad verse to 
an alarming degree. At this season those 
who otherwise never set their poetic feet 
upon white paper (to judge from the re- 
sults) are filled with the urge which sets 
the sap flowing from the maple and the 
birds to winging their way northward. 
They rise in their wrath, or might, or 
something or other, and descend upon 
editors with the overwhelming luxuriance 
of Egyptian locusts. Some day we are 
going to make a graph of the rise and 
fall of this invasion and turn our figures 
over to the Weather Bureau or the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The figures 
might prove most serviceable in deter- 
mining the proper date for the planting of 
corn or the interment of vegetable seeds 
in suburban gardens. 

Seriously, we haven’t the slightest ob- 
jection to spring poets. The worship of 
Demeter is too old and well-established a 
religion to need any apology or defense, 
and the impulse that leads untrained 
writers to express themselves in -verse is 
wholly sound and commendable. Verse is 
a normal and more nearly universal form 
of utterance than most literary critics are 
ready to believe. Do not, oh, Human 
Hylide, permit any editorial moroseness 
to deter you from your chirping. If you 
inclose stamps for return, the editors 
will suffer little financially and you your- 
selves will have gained at least the satis- 
faction of having attempted a task which 
no one in the history of literature has 
ever utterly accomplished. 

Upon re-reading what we have already 
written it strikes us that we have not been 
any more illuminating in our discussion 
of spring than some of the poets whose 
work we have unfeelingly rejected. 

The thought brings to mind a remark 
once made by Theodore Roosevelt. A 
friend had been exhaustively outlining to 
him a theme upon which the friend desired 
Mr. Roosevelt to write “just a para- 
graph.” Mr. Roosevelt smiled when the 
explanation was at last concluded, and 
asked, with dry good humor, “ Would 
you like me to write a paragraph about 
the cosmos?” Perhaps that is just about 
the size of the task our spring peepers 
are attempting. It is not to be wondered 
at that they fail. 








VICTOR HUGO A GREAT ARTIST 


BY ARTHUR LIVINGSTON 
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HUGO’S DRAWING OF THE TOWN HALL AT THIONVILLE AFTER THE HUGO’S DRAWING OF HIS HOUSE AT VIANDON, A DESIGN IN HIS 
GERMAN BOMBARDMENT (1871) FREER STYLE 


MONG the paintings to be added to 

the national gallery of the Louvre 

in Paris is the “‘ Nameless Castle ” 
of Victor Hugo. This will be surprising 
information to the millions of Americans 
who have read “Les Misérables,” with 
its immortal figure of Jean Valjean. Few 
of them, doubtless, knew that Victor 
Hugo was a painter, and a great painter ; 
and, indeed, the French had almost for- 
gotten that fact when the Exhibition of 
the Rhine, putting on view the most im- 
portant works of French art that have 
dealt with Alsace-Lorraine, showed that 
Hugo was not only one of the most pro- 
found interpreters of the Rhine Valley, 
but an artist of great significance in the 
company of the greatest. 

‘Partly as an amusement, at any rate 
as an avocation, perhaps even as a work 
of companionship with his wife, who was 
an exquisite designer, Hugo transported 
to the canvas much of the same lurid 
imagination that he preferred ordinarily 
to express in his novels or his poetry. 
His drawings are studies in contrasts, 
white and black ; mysterious Gothic cas- 
tles on solitary promontories under a pale, 
ghostly moonlight ; or scenes of horror, 
from which a humanitarian protest 
springs; or occasionally some lighter 
theme in which a clear vision and a 
careless technique give the impression of 
a work in the “new art.” This is the 
case in the drawing Hugo made of his 
house at Viandon, which we give above. 
After the war of 1871 Hugo toured the 
devastated regions of Lorraine and made 
designs like the picture of the Town Hall 
at Thionville, which suggest scenes of 
our own days. “The Execution of John 
Brown” is the best example of Hugo’s 
gloomier mood ; some call it his greatest 
work, The novelist who could make 
such an appeal to the sense of justice as 
we find in the story of Jean Valjean 
could not be expected to remain indif- 
ferent to the issues raised in the Ameri- HUGO’S MASTERPIECE, ‘THE EXECUTION OF JOHN BROWN,” WHICH BECAME 
can Civil War. In 1859 Hugo became A CELEBRATED CIVIL WAR CARTOON 
nervously, passionately exercised over 
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the John Brown case. He wrote violent 
letters to arouse French sentiment against 
Brown’s execution, and appealed to the 
President of the United States to pre- 
vent that horror. When the outcome of 
the case was known in France, Hugo bit- 
terly proclaimed the advent of civil war 
in America and the break-up of the 
Union ; and, as he wrote then, “ he knelt 
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As we have previously informed our readers, Mr. P. W. Wilson 
is American correspondent of the London “ Daily News, 
a member of the British Parliament from 1905 to 1910. For 
twelve years he was Parliamentary correspondent for his paper; 


explanation of the Irish phenomenon. 

Why are the Irish, or some of them, 
so wrought up? What is this hunger 
strike in Dublin all about? 

Ireland has had four genuine griev- 
ances. They were: first, religious ; sec- 
ondly, agrarian; thirdly, financial; and 
fourthly, parliamentary. Of these griev- 
ances, only the last remains to-day. The 
others have been completely relieved. 

Taking them in turn, the Penal Laws 
are a fading memory. They were the re- 
action against the previous persecution of 
Protestants by Catholics. But they have 
gone, without a trace, and to-day the 
Catholics have their own universities, 
financed with money mainly contributed 
in taxes by Protestants, and their own 
elementary schools, similarly supported. 
In the United States no clergy are al- 
lowed such power over a State-supported 
system of education. 

The agrarian grievance has been re- 
moved by a series of land purchase acts, 
based first on a reduced rental, and 
then on loans to the tenant from the 
British Exchequer at interest under 3 
per cent, and only about 344 per cent 
including the sinking fund for repay- 
ment. The landlord has thus almost dis- 
appeared, with all his exactions, and the 
evicted tenants have been reinstated. 
Cottages have been built for the laborers, 
and the entire west has been reorganized 
by the Congested Districts Board, which 
has dealt with fisheries as well as agri- 
culture. 

The over-taxation of Ireland has been 
more than balanced. In 1914 the total 
sum raised in the country was $55,000,- 
000. The sum spent in Ireland on purely 
Irish services like old-age pensions, health 
insurance, education, and agricultural de- 
velopment was $66,000,000. This means 
that Ireland was then the only country 
in the world which was asked to make no 
contribution to any diplomatic service, to 
any army or navy, to any national debt. 
Indeed, paying not a penny for any of 
these “federal” objects, she received a 
constantly increasing subsidy from the 
Imperial Treasury of $11,000,000. 
Under Mr. Lloyd George’s bill Ireland 
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in homage before the Starry Banner that 
would soon be called upon to lead a new 


crusade for human liberty.” John Brown, 


remained for Hugo the great hero of 
American secession days. In 1866, when 
he was asked to contribute to a Lincoln 
memorial, Hugo consented ; but made his 
offering “to Lincoln, if you wish, but 
really to John Brown.” The motive of 


THE IRISH QUESTION 
ENGLISH LIBERAL’S POINT OF VIEW 


BY P. W. WILSON 


”? and was 


will be handed back the entire capital 
value of the land purchase schemes, all 
financed from London—a gift of at least 
$500,000,000, or $100 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. This 
is the offer of England when she is ship- 
ping gold to the United States in order 
to maintain her exchange in the New 
World. 

The only contribution asked of Ireland 
towards the immense burden of war debt 
and attendant expenditure is $90,000,000 
a year, or about $20 a head. Scotland is 
paying $88 a head, and England, with 
Wales, is paying $68 a head. 

It is untrue that Ireland’s trade is 
unfairly treated. She has the entire Brit- 
ish market thrown open to her free of 
tariffs. She is more free to trade with 
Britain than Cuba is to trade with the 
United States. The industrial counties 
of Ireland are so afraid of De Valera’s 
propaganda that when he stood for South 
Down he received only 33 votes out of 
nearly 9,000, and yet American audi- 
ences are told that he represents United 
Ireland. In northeast Ulster Sinn Fein 
did not poll one vote in ten in most of 
the constituencies. Not only do the 
Ulstermen vote against Sinn Fein, but 
they have armed against Sinn Fein. If 
Britain cleared out of Ireland to-morrow, 
De Valera would not be able to collect 
one penny of taxes in the most commer- 
cial centers of Ireland, and the finances 
of Ireland outside Ulster would be worse 
than Mexico. 

The parliamentary grievance remains. 
But the situation to-day is that no party 
in any British dominion and no * ated 
of Lords any longer opposes Home Rule 
for Ireland in any form that Ireland 
will accept. There is on the statute-book 
a Home Rule Act which Ireland can 
have to-morrow. It gives one Parliament, 
and a Cabinet responsible to it. It would 
have satisfied Parnell and even the Fe- 
nians of a former day. 

If Ulster will not take this, and no 
Irish Cabinet can be found to force it on 
Ulster, which was the position in August, 
1914, then we are ready to cut out the 
Protestant counties of Ulster. 

Alternatively, Mr. Lloyd George pro- 
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the Crucifixion is obvious in this grue- 
some masterpiece. Hugo, in fact, entitled 


it “Pro Christo.sieut-Christus” (Like - 


Christ in the Cause of ianie) and at 
the bottom of it he wrote “ Hcce,” sug- 
gesting the Biblical “Lo, the Man.” 
“The Execution, of John Brown” was 


circulated as a war cartoon in the Nort! 
during the years 1861-5 { 


he has an intimate personal acquaintance with the British Prinie 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and is familiar with all the attempts 
that have been made by England to liberalize her relations with 
Ireland.—Tuer Eprrors. 


poses two Parliaments, one ‘for Ulster and 
one for the rest of Ireland, with full lib- 
erty and indeed encouragement to unite 
whenever they wish to do so. Ulster, 
although greatly preferring direct British 
rule, has accepted this. 

Thirdly, Ireland has been invited to 
bring forward her own scheme. With 
infinite difficulty the Conference was ar- 
ranged, consisting wholly of Irishmen, 
and the Sinn Feiners were asked to at- 
tend. The fact that they had just been 
helped by Germany to stir up armed re- 
bellion as a means of securing a German 
victory over France and Belgium and 
Canada and Armenia made no difference 
to the cordiality of the invitation to meet, 
not the wicked Englishmen, but their 
fellow-Irishmen. They refused to come. 
At this moment De Valera is an Ameri- 
can citizen. He is thus technically a 
foreigner in the United Kingdom. Yet 
so liberal are our institutions that he has 
been elected to the House of Commons, of 
which he is to-day a member. Not once 
has he or any of his colleagues appeared 
to put his case where first—and before 
rebellion is resorted to—it ought to be 
heard. The claim of Ireland to be inde- 
pendent of the British Crown has never 
once been submitted to the British Par- 
liament. And for a very good reason. 
De Valera knows very well that the- 
House of Commons is a place where men 
of great pretensions find their level. He 
dare not speak where there are other 
Irishmen as authoritative as he to answer 
him. 

In the municipal elections just con- 
cluded Sinn Fein received fewer than 
one-third of the votes, and of candidates 
elected Sinn Fein can also claim fewer 
than one-third. It is at least remarkable 
that this electoral rebuff was followed by 
a curious revival of the worst traditions 
of Irish crime. 

In Britain we have differences of 
opinion over the best way of settling 
the Irish question. Mr. Asquith would 
amend the Home Rule Act already on 
the statute-book, while Mr. Lloyd George 
is committed to a new measure. But 
there is no difference of opinion as to 
the source of the present trouble. There 
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are those who are determined that Britain 
shall not be permitted to settle Ireland’s 
one remaining wrong. 

The more resolutely Britain removes 
every conceivable injustice, the more 
angry and the more mendacious do these 
people become. Money is collected in 
the United States to be spent on the 
effort to stir up rebellion, not only in 
Ireland, but also in India and Egypt. 
No sovereign power is to-day assuming 
the latitude assumed by these residents 
in the United States in interfering in the 
affairs of friendly nations outside her 
own borders. Where would international 
law and order be if every parliament and 
every municipality in the world fomented 
insurrection across frontiers of neighbor- 
ing states ? , . 

Britain’s answer might have been very 
different from what in fact it is. She 
knows well that she is being wronged 
and insulted. She also knows that the 
United States is as embarrassed as she 
is, and perhaps more so, by a spectacle so 
unusual. At the Capitol the Sinn Feiners 
cheered loud and long for war with 
England. But England has replied by. re- 
ducing her navy until it ranks only second 
to the Navy that the United States is 
building. It takes two to make a quarrel, 
and we do not intend to be one of them. 
Canada also is disarmed on land and 
sea. 

The fact is that we also have our poli- 
ties. We know that the Irish question 
as seen in the United States will assume 
very different proportions when the Presi- 
dent is safely elected in November. The 
Filipinos have no votes and the Negroes 
have not many! 

Until the election here is over the Irish 
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must be kept in an uproar. As with the 
suffragettes, there will be a certain num- 
ber who will go on hunger strike, and a 
hunger strike is a very unpleasant thing. 
In Dublin there has been great excite- 
ment about it, and it is no part of my 
ease that the authorities acted with dis- 
cretion. They never do. Even in the 
United States there are conscientious 
objectors in prison, and even a Presiden- 
tial candidate among them. But when the 
trade unions called out the workers all 
over Ireland in sympathy with the Sinn 
Fein prisoners, the reports state that not 
one wage-earner in Belfast and district 
laid down his tools. The trade union 
movement itself was split completely on 
the Sinn Fein issue. 

So far as Ireland is concerned, it some- 
times seems to the British that she does 
not want to have her case settled. Life 
would be too uninteresting afterwards. 
Anyway, there is nothing that Ireland 
has ever asked which Britain is not anx- 
ious, here and now, to give her—indeed, 
to press on her—except three things: the 
right of masked men to raid unprotected 
houses and shoot the husband in front of 
his wife and children ; the right to make 
war on northeast Ulster ; and the right to 
pursue the Sinn Fein policy of lending 
Ireland’s harbors for the use of German 
and other enemy submarines, which sink 
at sight vessels like the Lusitania with 
American citizens on board, and the Tus- 
cania carrying American doughboys. 

De Valera frankly states that, so far 
as England was concerned, his friends 
wanted Germany to win the war. Judge 
Goff prefaces a book which frankly ex- 
plains how the Easter Rebellion was ar- 
ranged with Berlin through New York. 
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De Valera now offers some form of 
Cuban Home Rule, and is criticised ‘by 
Judge Cohalan and John Devoy for so 
doing. On the principles of the Platt 
resolution, Britain has always been ready, 
any time these last four years, to settle. 
Does De Valera concede in reality the 
right of maintaining naval stations and 
troops and financial supervision over Ire- 
land, as maintained by the United States 
over Cuba ? ; 

Or will this be denouneed as “ liberty 
within stone walls” ? 

We cannot give to the majority in 
Ireland the key to the overseas trade of 
the United Kingdom and all northern 
Europe. We cannot hand over to “ Sinn 
Fein ”—which very phrase means “ Our- . 
selves Alone,”. or, in one word, Selfish- 
ness—the entire strategic and commercial 
gateway between the Old and the New 
world. When Sinn Fein joined hands 
with Tirpitz, we were warned. 

Lloyd George regards De Valera as 
Lincoln regarded Jefferson Davis. And, 
after all, Jefferson Davis fought a 
straight war with the mask off. When 
the South struggled with the North for 
four years, old people in the South 
were not receiving pensions and other 
financial favors from the North. They 
were not growing richer every day at the 
expense of the North. And they did not 
send Jefferson Davis to receive the free- 
dom of the city of London and the com- 
pliments of the British Parliament. 

Yet Britain, including Gladstone, 
thought that the Confederacy had proved 
its right to nationhood. But we did not 
interfere, except with the unauthorized 
Alabama, for whose exploits we paid a 
handsome fine in token of repentance. 


SHALL WE CUT OUT THE DISCIPLINE?—A DISCUSSION 


This is the fourth installment of this discussion, which began with The Outlook of February 11, and was followed by articles in the 


the publication of the articles by Mr. Frost and Sergeant Lane in 


A Sound Definition 

N American conception of disci- 
A pline can be built up out of the 

defeated Prussian one. To Amer- 
icanize the thing and the term we need 
heavy ingredients of co-operation, leader- 
ship, and mutual respect, with authority 
democratically exercised. Such a disci- 
pline can be of great value in any job, 
whether it be in improving the home, 
speeding up a factory, winning a war, or 
improving our standard of manhood by 
means of universal training. 

Epwarp WILLSOoN, 


Ex-Lieutenant, Infantry. 
Clinton, Massachusetts. 


Use Discipline; Don’t Abuse It 


I cannot help feeling that it is the abuses 
of discipline by some of our officers, and 
not diseipline itself, that has given ground 
for this discussion. These officers come un- 
der several classes. A few were Regulars, 
whose commissions made them officers, 
but whose Government could never make 


them gentlemen. Then there were those 
who in civil life had never held positions 
of responsibility or trust and could not 
stand it when all at once they were given 
authority over others. They copied the 
Regulars, and made a sad mess of it. 
Lastly, there were those who were natu- 
ral snobs and thought that for an officer 
to be efficient he must be “ hard boiled.” 
Our division was noted for its splendid 
discipline and was one of the ten selected 
as part of the Army of Occupation. The 
discipline in that division was spelled with 
a big D, but was used by men who had 
heads and hearts. Any officer who has 
both a head and a heart and uses them 
will have discipline, efficiency, and suc- 
cess. Norman B. Scorrt, III, 
Ex-Lieutenant of Infantry. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Discipline in American History 


I have read with great interest the de- 
scription in your issue of February 11 of 


issues for February 25 and March 24.—THr Epirors. 


the interview with the ex-soldier who so 
heartily condemns military discipline. 

Now all that can be said about Mr. 
Frost’s ex-soldier is that he plants him- 
self squarely in opposition to all the sue- 
cessful generals who have ever lived. 
None of them has undervalued leadership 
or esprit or organization, but where is the 
successful general in history who has 
failed to appreciate the inestimable ad- 
vantages of discipline? The French 
armies had the tremendous enthusiasm of 
the French Revolution to inspire them. 
Napoleon furnished such leadership as 
perhaps no other army ever had, but he 
added to this a discipline as stern and 
unbending as his own character. 

The ex-soldier quotes an American ex- 
ample. I suppose that no country fur- 
nishes more or better examples of the 
value of military discipline in getting 
military results than America. ‘The ex- 
ample he quotes is, unfortunately for his 
argument, the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Nothing could better show our estimate 
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of the supreme value of discipline than 
America’s pride in Bunker Hill. Why, 
through all these years, have our atten- 
tion and admiration been fixed on the 
untrained farmers who stood behind the 
breastworks and wrought such awful 
havoe in the British ranks? For the 
very reason that without discipline they 
were able to do the comparatively safe 
and easy task of standing behind breast- 
works and using their incomparable 
marksmanship on very easy marks. 
Hardly an American was killed till the 
little fort was carried. Nobody would 
have regarded their feat as of the slight- 
est merit if they had been disciplined. 
On the other hand, think what the Brit- 
ish soldiers did. In the teeth of the fiercest 
fire that the officers had ever known they 
marched up to these breastworks, and 
only broke when a dreadful proportion 
of their number were on the ground. A 
second time they advanced, marching over 
heaps of their own dead and wounded. 
Again they were forced back. Facing 
what seemed certain death, they threw 
off their knapsacks and, in as light 
array as possible, a third time rushed 
at the breastworks. Of course they had 
no inkling of the fact that the farmers’ 
ammunition was going to give out. Re- 
member that these men were ordinary 
Englishmen, not at all of a high class, for 
‘the army did not attract men of the best 
character. On the other side were the 
Yankees, men of high character com- 
paratively, of strong individuality, and 
with a great sense of self-respect, to- 
gether with a justified confidence in their 
skill with their weapons. It is evident 
that the British troops could have done 
with perfect ease and without credit what 
the farmers did, bar only their marks- 
manship, and that the farmers could 
never have been led against those breast- 
works in their undisciplined state. 

Let us remember that when we are 
describing those British troops we are 
not talking of organization in the sense 
in which Mr. Frost’s soldier was using 
the term. We are talking of discipline 
enforced by British officers, whose rule 
was sterner than anything that ever ob- 
tained in the American Army, and who 
formed much more distinctly a caste than 
our American officers. It was discipline 
of the dog-whip variety, to use the ex- 
soldier’s words. Then think of the course 
of the Revolutionary War that followed. 
Our men were deadly at Lexington, 
shooting from behind trees and walls at 
the British, who were in a trap. They 
were deadly at Bunker Hill. After that 
Washington had to retreat and retreat. 
The British were anxious to come to close 
quarters, but the American troops would 
not stand in the open. What they won 
they won either by surprise or when 
behind breastworks they beat off their 
assailants. But gradually they were gain- 
ing some kind of discipline. When the 
dreadful winter of Valley Forge came, it 
nearly destroyed the Army through its 
almost unbearable hardships ; but more 
important than the hardships was the 
drill of Steuben, and we notice a great 
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change from that time. After that in 
the North it was the Americans who 
were trying to come to close quarters, as 
at Monmouth. Outside of New York 
they invited a battle whenever the British 
were willing. This was true even though 
only a part of their troops had been dis- 
ciplined. Probably the Continentals— 
those who had added to the ad vantages of 
sterling character, personal courage, and 
extraordinary marksmanship the advan- 
tage of strict military discipline—were the 
best soldiers in the world at that time. 
Unfortunately, there were not many of 
them. In the campaign in the South one 
method adopted was to put the militia in 
front, with instructions to fire two or 
three volleys—that is, as many as the 
officers thought they would dare to stand 
for—and then to break and retire behind 
the Continentals. No officer had the 
slightest doubt as to the difference be- 
tween the disciplined and undisciplined 
troops. In the battle of Camden the 
Maryland and Delaware troops of the 
line were almost wiped out because in the 
rout they stood like a wall, while the 
mnilitia ran away. 

Every officer from Washington down 
knew the vital importance of discipline. 

Even more conspicuous was the impor- 
tance of this quality in the War of 1812. 
The ease with which the British Regulars 
with inferior numbers drove our militia 
gave them an utter contempt for Ameri- 
can manhood. When the graduates of the 
infant West Point Academy had drilled 
a small army of Regulars and met 
the British at Lundy’s Lane and Chip- 
pewa on equal terms and in equal num- 
bers, the British could not believe that 
such results could happen in a battle 
with Americans, and insisted that they 
had been greatly outnumbered. In those 
battles and on the sea American courage 
showed what it could do when coupled 
withdiscipline. Again thediscipline we are 
talking about is the discipline of the Regu- 
lar Army, a sterner discipline than any- 
thing the American Army canshow to-day. 

The same thing was true in the Civil 
War, except that the two armies had 
much the same disadvantages at the be- 
ginning and overcame them together as 
the war went on. Read Sherman’s re- 
marks in regard to Bull Run and “ the 
troops of whom I am supposed to be in 
command.” Stonewall Jackson was a 
great leader, but an iron disciplinarian. 
No one rose in his day to remark that he 
won his battles “not because of his dis- 
cipline but in spite of it.” 

Of course it is only common sense to 
adapt your discipline to the character of 
the men you are drilling. Times change 
and peoples differ. The real Prussian dis- 
cipline as actually practiced in the Father- 
land would simply break down with Amer- 
ican citizens. It would produce mutiny 
and would give the American individual- 
ity no chance. But he must be stupid 
indeed who claims that it did not produce 
extraordinary results when applied to 
Germans. I hate Prussian discipline and 
I dislike intensely the character of a peo- 
ple that such a discipline fits. Iam simply 
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talking of results. The American who 
talks of our discipline as Prussian has no 
idea of what the real Prussian discipline 
is. Our sailors in the War of 1812 were 
heroic, but they lived and fought under a 
discipline that would drive the crews of 
any modern American man-of-war to 


‘mutiny. The la8h was used freely and 


was thoroughly believed in. Times have 
changed. 

The Boer War is by no means an ar- 
gument against discipline. It is an argu- 
ment against stupidity, and it is a new 
idea that discipline and stupidity are in- 
evitably joined together. Moreover, our 
judgment of this stupidity is apt to be 
too harsh, for the problem to be solved 
was a dreadfully difficult one. Certainly 
no one has suggested up to this time that 
it could have been solved by leaving out 
discipline. The Boers in the wide expanse 
of South Africa, the Indians in the Penn- 
sylvania woods, the sharpshooting back- 
woodsmen in the neighborhood of King’s 
Mountain—all of these offer peculiar 
problems ; but Braddock’s defeat did not 
make the American generals who fought 
our Indians any less anxious to have their 
troops disciplined . They tried to adapt 
the training to the peculiar circumstances 
of Indian warfare, and they knew that 
discipline was as important in that kind 
of warfare as in any other. Morgan’s 
Indian fighters in the Revolution had a 
discipline that was entirely different from 
that of the Continentals, but it was disci- 
pline, all the same. It included ihe habit 
of prompt obedience, and an enforced 
obedience at that. 

It is inevitable that in any army of two 
or four million men, made up of all classes 
of citizens, rich and poor, intelligent and 
stupid, with the self-respect of the Ameri- 
can-born citizen, many officers should 
make mistakes in their attempt to find 
exactly the right kind of discipline. Some 
of them were fools or bullies or both. It 
is also inevitable that many men in the 
ranks should resent a perfectly proper 
discipline and should utterly fail to under- 
stand the reason for it. But it is a slander 
on American manhood, to use the ex-sol- 
dier’s own words, to say that the reason 
for discipline is that it “ makes it nice for 
officers—most awfully nice for officers ! 
Armies are run by officers—for officers.” 
This is a slander on the pick of American 
manhood. It is not snobbery nor is it un- 
democratic to say that the scores of thou- 
sands of officers in the American Army, 
picked by a better system than ever was | 
applied in America before, were the very 
flower of our people. It is shameful to 
say that they were so lacking in unselfish 
patriotism, in the manly spirit of the sol- 
dier, as that remark would indicate. Men 
who have known most of military affairs | 
have been the most astonished at the | 
gigantic achievement of turning such a 
mass of untrained citizens into such sol- 
diers in so short a time. It reflects un- | 
bounded credit on both officers and men, 
on the American spirit, on the methods 
which in general they adopted; and to 
say that our men won, not because of their 
discipline, but in spite of it, is to talk 
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nonsense. It is folly to allow such mis- 
takes as were made to outweigh universal 
human experience and the unanimous 
opinion of all who haye been masters of 
war, from Hannibal to Foch. So, too, a 
man talks nonsense when he speaks about 
the Battle of the Marne and says that the 
French had only morale. The French 
were admirably disciplined, but in the 
French way, and it must be news to Foch 
and his officers that the men who “ ran 
the disciplined Huns half-way back to 
Belgium ” “ only had morale.” 

All most efficient soldiers are disci- 
plined soldiers, but, as I have said, the 
discipline must vary to suit the intelli- 
gence and individuality of the men. The 
discipline enforced in our Army was 
American discipline. Perhaps changes 
should be made in it to suit the changes 
in our National spirit, but it was a disci- 
pline enforced, in the main, conscien- 
tiously and with extraordinary efficiency 
by ‘a vast body of officers, trained in a 
remarkably short time, and the result is 
one of the miracles of history. 

Mr. Frost asks what we are going to 
say to such a man with his months at the 
front and his wound chevron, his college 
degree, and his bank balance, ete. It 
would be remarkable if in a practical 
matter like this all of the great leaders— 
the men who have achieved great results 
—were mistaken. It is they who answer 
the man. Horace D. Tarr. 

Watertown, Connecticut. 


With and Without Discipline 


During my six years of service as an 
enlisted man in the United States Army 
I have served in organizations with and 
without discipline, and have had the op- 
portunity of observing the results of each. 

When I first entered the service, I was 
sent to a line organization whose first 
sergeant had the reputation of being a 
man-eater, and who believed in living up 
to his reputation. Every man in the troop 
feared and loathed him, and I soon 
learned to do the same. He had us all 
bulldozed, and knew it. 

The disciplinary measures he used were 
(I thought at that time) cruel and unjust, 
but later I became accustomed and hard- 
ened to his methods, so that I did not 
fear him or any man living. I had learned 
the art of soldiering, which is to do your 
duty ina proper manner, at the proper 
time. Discipline was created for the man 
who does not do his duty, for the man 
who lays down on the job; and for the 
man who cannot be trusted. 

You cannot put all men in the Army 
on an honor roll as you would in a college 
or institution, as has been suggested in 
previous discussions, because some of the 
duties of a soldier are very unpleasant 
and tedious, and most of us don’t do any 
more than we really have to; therefore 
it 18 necessary that we should be made to 
do what we should. 

Discipline is the will power of the 
Army ; without it-nothing could ever be 
accomplished. Take the will power away 
from a man, and he will become a help- 
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less wreck. Take discipline out of the 
Army, and it will be the same thing. 
What happened to the Russian Army 
after the departure of discipline is a good 
example of what discipline means. While 
the discipline was kept under control 
they were as good fighters as any soldiers 
in the world, but as soon as the leaders 
lost control of the discipline the Russian 
Army of some ten millions became a dis- 
organized mob, turned tail on the enemy 
and ran, and are still going. 

, WALTER Re. SALTER, 

Corporal, Tank Corps. 
Camp Meade, Maryland. 





Home Discipline 


A very vivid recollection of my child- 
hood is of myself as a little girl, tears 
running down my cheeks, as witha brush 
in my right hand I tried to whip my 
left hand for some wrong that it had 
done. My mother was with me, and I 
begged her to do the whipping for me, 
as, try as I would, I could not make the 
brush come down hard enough to hurt. 
In my heart there was no anger or re- 
sentment, but only an acknowledgment 
that my mother was right, that the hand 
had done wrong, and that I should do 
something to it that would help it not to 
do the same wrong again. And, though 
I asked my mother as a favor to help me 
out, I fully realized that it was really 
my job, and that it was hard on her to 
ask her to do it. 

I look upon this incident, not as an 
illustration of one of my mother’s ways 
of disciplining me, but as an exemplifi- 
cation of the underlying thought that 
was her constant guide in the manage- 
ment of her children. Her aim was not 
to control us, but to teach us to control 
ourselves. Whether or not I managed to 
hurt my hand was immaterial to her, for 
the vital test of the rightness of her 


method was that her child had such a . 


clear conception of the justice and pur- 
pose of discipline and punishment that 
she herself would undertake to do it. 
This state of mind was not the result of 
one little talk with my mother, but of 
years of companionship with her, during 
which she gradually led me to see the 
two leading motives that control man- 
kind, the “ I want” and the “I ought.” 
These often join hands and together form 
the incentive for the happiest kind of 
activity, but sometimes they pull in oppo- 
site directions, and then is the time for 
combat. She pointed out the strength 
and beauty that there is in a life that is 
guided by what it ought to do, and 
showed how a giving in to the “ I want” 
leads to ever-increasing self-gratification, 
and finally ends in desires that are 
almost uncontrollable. 

As I look back upon this childhood I 
realize that there was more than usual of 
discipline in it. None ever believed more 
thoroughly in obedience than did my 
parents. In fact, they looked upon it as 


. of such great importance that our child- 


hood obedience to them was made to 
merge gradually into that obedience to 
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principle that they felt to be a lifelong 
and universal obligation. To do a thing 
because they said so was the first step; 
to make ourselves do it because it was 
right was the next step. 

“Systematic subjection to authority” 
is what we all need, and the universality 
of the need is the note that I would like 
to strike in the discussion about dis- 
cipline. It is more discipline, rather 
than less, that is needed. It is the dis- 
cipline born of the acknowledgment that 
our individual desires should always be 
subservient to the general good of others, 
and that even our sense of individual in- 
justice (when that exists) should be curbed 
before the larger aspects of all questions 
of right and wrong. M. S. C. 

Orange, New Jersey. 





Combine Reason with Discipline 


There cannot be order without system, 
and there cannot be system without dis- 
cipline. The less discipline is resorted to 
unnecessarily, the better. The trouble is 
there are a few people who themselves 
make it necessary. 

I have tried thoroughly and persist- 
ently as a “mule” sergeant in the engi- 
neers to institute order and system in 
teaming outfits and trains and in the care 
of outfits of animals without exercising 
what we commonly call discipline. Al- 
most always I have been able to get 
results without resorting to disciplinary 
measures. I have almost always been 
able to get good results by studying the 
men individually, trying to place the 
right man in the right place, by letting 
him see that I took a personal interest 
in him and by interesting him in his 
work, 

As nearly as possible I throw each man 
upon his own responsibility and individ- 
uality, and with most men this plan 
works admirably. I have been in posi- 
tions where it was necessary to ask my 
“bunch” to do some almost Hereulean 
task in order “to make ends meet ” (to 
carry out a plan), and they would “ hop 
right to it” with a will, though there was 
no general or special order by which I 
could have compelled them to do it.. 

It was our plan ; it was for the good of 
the outfit. It usually saved work in the 
end, and at the same time added to effi- 
ciency and appearance—and in these 
cases “the boys” have been proud of 
their accomplishment. 

I never ask or order a man to do a 
thing unless I can give him a reason, 
though there is not always time to do so. 
I never miss an opportunity to compli- 
ment a man who takes care of his team. 

One thing I never ask a man (Léise the 
word ask—another breach of Armty disci- 
pline in the letter but no¢ in the spirit, 
because I find that most men do not:have 
to be ordered)—to do anything that I can- 
not show him how to do. 

You see, my “ long suit ” is esprit, not 
discipline ; and yet there have been cases 
where I found disciplinary measures abso- 
lutely necessary—as a last resort. 

A SERGEANT OF ENGINEERS. 
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public man. It was done without evil 

intention ; quite the contrary, in fact. 
All of us—writers, editors, photogra- 
phers, and motion-picture men—who co- 
operated in the deed were acting from 
the highest motives, but that did not pre- 
vent the thing being done with neatness 
and despatch. We found him as guileless 
as a child’s balloon. We blew him up, 
and he burst in our faces. 

He had enjoyed a pleasant local repu- 
tation, until one day Opportunity passed 
by and tapped him on the shoulder. He 
had his big chance and handled it well, 
and the Nation, watching him, applauded. 
Immediately the whole crew of us whose 
business it is to find out what the people 
want to hear and tell it to them went u 
to see this new phenomenon. For paves 
weeks the papers and magazines were full 
of him. Invitations poured into his office, 
and because he was good-natured and 
liked to oblige people when he could he 
accepted them as fast as they came. Some 
of the speeches he made were foolish, as 
speeches are bound to be when a man 
makes too many. The public began to 
grow tired of seeing him everywhere ; 
newspapers hinted that perhaps he had 
been a bit overrated ; and when the next 
elections rolled around an almost unknown 
gentleman, who had been quietly culti- 
vating the voters while the Great Man 
was away on the lecture platform, showed 
up with a majority of the votes. The 
Great Man went back to the practice of 
law, and has practiced obscurely ever 
since. 

I couldn’t help remembering that Great 
Man who had his little day in the lime- 
light when Calvin Coolidge burst onto 
the front pages last fall. How would he 
stand this sudden blaze of glory? I won- 
dered. Other writers wondered also, and 
went up to Boston to see. And not a 
single one of them came back unim- 
pressed. Accustomed to politicians as we 
are, we felt that here was something new 
under the political sun. As for being 
spoiled by publicity, there was about as 
much chance of spoiling Plymouth Rock. 
His desk was piled with invitations to 
speak, and he was answering them all 
with about the same words. “ The people 
of Massachusetts have employed me to 
act as Governor of the State,” he said, in 
substance, “and while I’m glad you asked 
- to come, my business is to stay right 

ere.” 

Five hundred invitations came in the 
first few weeks, I am told by one of his 
friends; the total is now considerably 
over a thousand. But they might almost 
as well have been addressed to Bunker 
Hill Monument. Until he gets through 
being Governor of Massachusetts, Coo- 
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| ONCE helped to ruin a promising 


A GOVERNOR WHO STAYS ON THE JOB 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


BY BRUCE BARTON 


lidge will stay at home and work at the 
job that he is paid by the public to do. 

“Do the day’s work. If it be to pro- 
tect the rights of the weak, whoever 
objects, do it. If it be to help a powerful 
corporation better to serve the people, 
whatever the opposition, do that. Expect 
to be called a standpatter, but don’t be a 
standpatter. Expect to be called a dem- 
agogue, but don’t be a demagogue. Don’t 
hesitate to be as revolutionary as science. 
Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as the 
multiplication table. Don’t expect to 
build up the weak by pulling down the 
strong. Don’t hurry to legislate. Give 
administration a chance to catch up with 
legislation.” 

‘hat is his creed in a nutshell; good 
sound common sense for days like these. 
No matter who is nominated at Chicago, 
that paragraph ought to find its way 
somewhere into the party platform. 

There is a popular impression that 
Coolidge is a man by circumstance; that 
his boat lay on the beach when the tidal 
wave of fate rolled in and lifted it; that 
when you have mentioned the _ police 
strike you have told all there is to tell. 
As a matter of fact, there are few men of 
his age in public life whose administra- 
tive experience has been more extensive 
or continuous. He was elected to the City 
Council of Northampton a few years after 
his graduation from Amherst; later his 
neighbors made him City Attorney, then 
Mayor. Then they sent him to the Sen- 
ate, where he served until his election to 
the Lieutenant-Governorship. For twenty 
years he has enjoyed the sobering experi- 
ence of making decisions with the full 
knowledge that whatever he did would be 
published and commented on in the 
press. He has had to get things done by 
virtue of public opinion and the capacity 
to work with other men. That he should 
have come through these years with the 
confidence, not merely of the voters of 
Massachusetts, but of the very politicians 
whom he has had at various times to 
oppose, is high testimony both to his 
character and to his gift for effective 
team play. 

He has said that he is not a candidate 
for the Presidency, and his friends have 
taken him at his word. But, no matter 
what happens in Chicago, he is bound to 
be a conspicuous influence in our public 
life fora long time to come. He is not 
yet fifty years old, and there are four 

ualities in him at least that will make 

e public loth to let him go. 

In the first place, the independence of 
the man takes hold on the imagination. 
There is nothing second-hand about him; 
he doesn’t act or think or talk like any- 
body elsé. He goes his own gait witha 
sublime indifference to the accepted 


canons of the political game in a fashion 
tremendously refreshing. 

In 1907 I made a trip around the 
country interviewing the various candi- 
dates for the Presidency. Some one had 
suggested that I ask them, among other 

uestions, what lodges they belonged to. 
t did; and I discovered that, almost 
without exception, they all belonged to 


the same lodges, namely, every lodge 
a could possibly get into. To join 
an 


to keep on joining is the first com- 
mandment of politics. 

Coolidge has never joined anything. 
Not because he doesn’t believe in fra- 
ternal organizations; he does. But simply 
because he’s not the hand-shaking, join- 
ing, sweet-spoken kind of public man. 
He lives in Wistlinsten assachusets, 
in half of a frame house that costs about 
as little per month as any house in town. 
While he was Lieutenant-Governor he 
occupied one room at the Adams House, 
for which he paid $1 a day. 

Some of his friends remonstrated with 
him when he became Governor. What 
he ought to do, they said, was to take a 
furnished house on me Hill, where he 
could entertain influential men and add 
certain social assets to his political bal- 
ance-sheet. He said nothing, as is his 
habit most of the time; but he compro- 
mised with them by taking two rooms 
at the Adams House. Back and forth to 
his office he walks morning and night, 
and no day laborer puts in longer, harder 
hours. 

As a people we divide into two classes. 
There are those of us who act on im- 
pulse ; and a considerably smaller num- 
ber who wait for the evidence, weigh it, 
and then decide. Coolidge belongs in the 
second class, which is another reason for 
his public value. The atmosphere around 
the State House in Boston is simple and 
unostentatious and democratic. Any one 
with views to present can step in and 
present them. But when the testimony is 
all in it is Calvin Coolidge, and no one 
else, who decides. About = time the 
committees are organizing to bring press- 
ure upon him ee wake up remy in 
the newspapers that the appointment has 
been e or the act ibe or vetoed. 

A very influential woman from Massa- 
chusetts told this story not long since. She 
was deeply interested in a bill before the 


Legislature affecting conditions in the 


State prisons. She spent more than an 
hour with the Governor, explaining it to 
— At the close of the interview she 
said : 
' “T wish very much that you could visit 
one of the prisons and see some of these 
things for yourself. Perhaps you will let 
me take you down in my car.’ 

He said neither yes nor no, but she went 
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GOVERNOR COOLIDGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND MRS. COOLIDGE 


away expecting that he would go. A cou- 
ple of weeks passed and she heard noth- 
ing from him. She spoke to one of her 
men friends who knew him well. 

“Shall I write to him?” she asked. 
“Or will you remind him ?” 

“ Better let him alone,” the man ad- 
vised. “He has his own way of doing 
things. You can’t change him or hurry 
him much.” 

The following afternoon she visited one 
of the prisons and found it in a flutter 
of excitement. 

“What do you think happened here 
yesterday ?” the warden exclaimed. “ His 
Excellency the Governor arrived in the 
day coach on the noon train, lit a long 
black stogy, got into the station hack, 
and drove up ioe He went through the 
place from cellar to attic. If there is any 
question he didn’t ask, anything he didn’t 
see, we don’t know what it is. Then, 
without a ‘ how-de-do’ or ‘ good-by,’ he 
climbed on the train and went back to 
Boston again.” | 
_ Within a week the bill was reported 
favorably in both houses of the Legisla- 


ture, passed, and signed. Coolidge had 
listened, seen, thought, and acted. It is 
easy to feel confidence in such an execu- 
tive—with him on the job one can sleep 
at night. He won’t go off half cocked; 
he won’t be hurried or tempted into fool- 
ishness. But when the time comes to act 
he will act—and without anybody getting 
up a petition either, or deluging him 
with telegrams, or threatening him with 
the resentment of this or that organized 
minority. 

The quality of his thinking is the third 
impressive fact about him. There is no 
space in such an article as this to enlarge 
upon the point; those who are interested 
in knowing the mind of the man better 
will find a rich satisfaction in his book of 
speeches, “ Have Faith in Massachusetts.” 
In their clear grasp of the fundamentals 
of political economy, their fine back- 
ground of historical fact, and the vigor- 
ous beauty of their expression his 
speeches are not surpassed by the utter- 
ances of any contemporary public man. 

The fourth significant fact about him 
is the degree to which he enjoys the con- 
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fidence of all classes of the community. 
They call him “ Honest Cal” in Massa- 
chusetts, as they called Lincoln “ Honest 
Abe.” One of the officers of a labor 
union said some years ago: “In all my 
years of work with the Legislature I have 
never met a man in whose sense of justice 
and courage I had more trust.” At about 
theesame time the president of a railway 
said this: “If we had a dispute with our 
men and Calvin Coolidge were appointed 
arbitrator, I would be willing to leave the 
decision to him without even presenting 
our side of the case.” The very legislators 
whose increase in salary he vetoed are 
still his friends, so firm is the hold which 
downright sincerity and honesty takes 
upon the imaginations and the loyalty 
of men. 

I have heard only two objections to 
Calvin Coolidge. First, that he has spent 
almost his whole active life in politics. 
That objection, of course, would have 
kept Lincoln from the White House and 
Roosevelt as well. As a matter of fact, 
there is a good deal of self-deception in 
the cry for a “business man for Presi- 
dent.” The Presidency is, of course, a 
great administrative office requiring the 
same sort of talent that is demanded by 
large affairs elsewhere. But it is also a 
great political office, and any President 
who seeks to evade that stubborn fact is 
storing up trouble for himself. Taft 
sought to treat it as a judicial office, and 
failed ; Grant handled Congress as he 
would handle an army corps, with disas- 
trous results; Wilson has treated the 
Senate like the freshman class at Prince- 
ton. There must be a good deal of honest 
give and take in the character and train- 
ing of a man who would work in har- 
mony with a legislative body. Lincoln 
and McKinley and Roosevelt knew how 
to do it, and Coolidge has come up 
through the same school that trained 

em. 

The second objection which men make 
to him is that he has stayed always at 
home. “ We need a man of broader 
knowledge of the world,” they say. And 
this objection too, it seems to me, is 
founded on a false premise. Travel as a 
developer of character and judgment is 
vastly overrated. I have met a man who 
had seen Venice and Vesuvius and could 
not, for the life of him, tell which is 
which. Grover Cleveland never saw any 
country but his own. “I have traveled 
widely,” said Thoreau, “in Concord.” It 
isn’t travel that broadens, it is thought. 
And Coolidge thinks—independently, 
deeply, and eighteen hours a day. 

If things get into a deadlock at Chicago, 
it seems to me well worth while to keep 
an eye on Calvin Coolidge. And it will 
be well worth while to keep an eye on 
him, no matter what the outcome there. 
He is only forty-eight ; and he has cour- 
age and sincerity and the power of crys- 
tallizing public sentiment for righteous- 
ness, together with a quite remarkable 
capacity for staying with the job that the 
people have trusted him to do. 











THE FOLLY OF THE OUIJA BOARD 


BY DR. ELEANOR CROSBY KEMP 


CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST 


which many young men were pre- 

maturely killed, it is but natural 
that friends and relatives should turn 
their attention to the unseen, the un- 
known, the bizarre. Any method, be it 
ever sosimple, that purports to open up 
new fields of mental life has many in- 
terested followers. The revival of interest 
in the ouija board, the arrival of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the revived activities of 
the Psychical Research group, are signifi- 
cant in their coincidence. An analysis of 
the psychological principles underlying 
the activities of the ouija board, ap- 
parently a harmless amusement, seems 
timely, as it has so frequently been pressed 
into service by those who seek messages 
from the other world. 

So common is the ouija board in homes, 
in clubs, and in stores that it really 
needs no description. I may be par- 
doned for recalling that it consists of a 
flat piece of wood with letters of the 
alphabet upon it, and another smaller 
piece of wood raised on short legs. To 
get ideal results, two persons must put 
their fingers on the smaller board. While 
two people who are strangers may chance 
to get interesting responses spelled out by 
the ouija board, it is generally found that 
the most satisfactory answers are obtained 
when the two subjects manipulating the 
board are in close sympathy and both 
interested in the facts to be revealed. 

The results obtained by manipulating 
the ouija board are exactly what the 
psychologist who understands the uncon- 
scious as well as the conscious action of 
the human mind would expect. This 
great field of the unconscious in compari- 
son to the conscious has been likened to 
the submerged portion of the iceberg in 
its relation to the visible portion—a mere 
peak of the iceberg is above water, a mass 
of ice many times as great lies below the 
water level, unseen by the eye. So it is with 
the mind. The unconscious mind below 
the threshold of consciousness is stored 
with many, many times as many facts 
and experiences as can possibly be in con- 
sciousness at any particular minute. 

Take a walk down the avenue bent on 


\ FTER a great world upheaval in 


looking for a hat and studying hats. Your 
attention is drawn to every window that 
displays hats, and the passers-by are at- 
tracted to you in terms of hats; but in 
addition to consciously studying and 
taking in hats you are unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the walk or dress of men and 
women, the color of the sky, the air, the 
sidewalk—whether it be smooth, clean, 
and dry, or dirty, sloppy, and snowy, etc. 
Your muscular reactions, which are al- 
ways at work, take in experience through 
the many kinesthetic sensations that 
come to you all the time in the play of the 
many little muscles of your eyes as you 
look from object to object, of your elbows, 
of your fingers, and of the innumerable 
joints of the body. They are always 
teaching you something of the properties 
of matter and: much of the world in 
which you live. Unconsciously you thus 
learn more than you consciously set your- 
self to learn. 

Think of all you take in thus uncon- 
sciously in the many and varied circum- 
stances of life from birth to maturity— 
every moment, every hour, every day, 
every week, month, year upon year—and 

ou will realize how great is the accumu- 
ation of knowledge and experience ab- 
sorbed unconsciously by every human 
being. Like all great scientific facts, 
there is nothing complicated, but some- 
thing wonderfully simple, in the way we 
store up what we hear and see and feel 
through all our senses unconsciously ; 
and because we can give attention to so 
small a part of our experience at once we 
wonder at the wealth of our unconscious 
storehouse when some great moment 
reveals to us what has been there for 
long, long years, but which circumstances 
have only just called up into conscious- 
ness. 

That two people seated opposite each 
other at a ouija board should uncon- 
sciously begin to move the board to let- 
ters spelling out words that have a rela- 
tion to something they are both intent on 
thinking about is but a natural phenom- 
enon. They assume a passive state of mind 
and body so far as everything else is con- 
cerned, but all the association centers of 


their minds that are even distantly con- 


‘nected with this thought that they are 


considering are aroused, and the ene 
awakened wanders until by chance the 
happy or correct associations are brought 
into play. This energy seeks expression 
through the musculature of the sitters. 
The relaxed muscles of the fingers obey 
the mind and move the small board to the 
letters, partly consciously, partly uncon-: 
sciously. 

Just as in the half-sleepy condition of 
waking up from an pina: one’s asso- 
ciations, active in sleep, seek expression 
in talking, and the kinesthetic muscles 
involved in speech obey the dictates of the 
partly conscious and partly unconscious 
mind, so the sitter makes the muscles 
of the fingers obey the thought and spell 
out the words expressed through the little 
muscles of the fingers instead of through 
those involved in speech. Various ex- 
planations have been offered for this 
phenomenon, but most of these explana- 
tions dre mere words without scieutific 
meaning. The most absurd explanation 
of all is that of our Psychical- Research 
friends who attribute the action of the 
ouija board to the influence of an ex- 
traneous personality. ‘ They claim that a 


disembodied spirit is speaking through . 


the subjects using the ouija board as a 
medium. 

The scientist, however, accepts no 
theory which ignores the plain fact that 
nothing is brought up into conscious- 
ness but what was previously buried in 
the unconscious. The injury which is 
done by the acceptance of any other 
theory is easily observed if we watch 
“ mediums ” at work. 

Let those at the ouija board be so- 
called mediums, capable of the best men- 
tal set, and too prone to unconscious 
muscular contractions, and the little 
board will fly about to their heart’s con- 
tent. But let an unbiased observer note 
the effect on these so-called fine subjects. 
The results will be what is called in neu- 
rology muscular clonus, an irregular 
muscular reaction akin to epilepsy, or the 
excitement may throw them into a posi- 
tively tetanic condition—a tense state 
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of musculature. Both of these are patho- 
logical states which if indulged in fre- 
quently cannot fail to dissipate nervous 
energy and weaken the subjects. These 
so-called mediumistie subjects will be ap- 
plauded by those ignorant of the truth. 
They will doubtless be sure that coytact 
has been made with other intelligences in 
another plane of consciousness, while the 
truth is that such mediums are neurotics, 
or possibly psychopaths, and thus easily 
excited to an abnormal physical or men- 
tal condition. The normal mental expres- 
sion is lacking, the abnormal muscular 
reactions are present. 

Prosaic and simple as the real facts 
are, they fully explain these phenomena— 
mental energy aroused in the conscious 
or unconscious mind seeks normal expres- 
sion through the musculature. The ouija 
board gives the chance for this expression 
through the relaxed fingers. The words 
spelled out are the words that naturally 
come to the mind through the association 
paths opened by the sitters. The closer 
they are en rapport and the more inter- 
ested in the same object of thought, the 


‘more successful the results. Let us be 


honest with ourselves and not only accept 
the explanation that covers all the facts, 
but help others who are being carried 
away from the path of sane thinking to 
realize that all these so-called spiritual- 
istic phenomena should be examined in 
the light of science. Let us keep the 
neurotic and psychopath from being 
exploited by those who would read mean- 
ings into these phenomena in order to 
explain the inexplicable. The greatest 
teachers, the real leaders of men, were 
never wonder-workers, though their fol- 
lowers often buried their true history 
under a load of superstition and fancy 
and miracle, not being big enough to see 
the greatness of the simple truths taught 
by the masters. 

We are not only endowed with five 
senses, but with many senses of whose 
work most of us are quite unconscious. 
They are mascular, skin, joint, kinesthetic 
senses, ete., ete., as well as the five com- 
monly known  senses—sight, hearing, 
taste, touch, and smell. And so through 
all these avenues we are forever storing 
up knowledge and experience, uncon- 
sciously more often than consciously. Is it 
surprising that we should be startled by 
a mechanism as simple as the ouija boagg 
that chances to be so built as to fit in 
our human mechanism, and so reveals to 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson 


THE OUIJA BOARD IN OPERATION 


This is Mrs. L. M. Ackerman, an amateur medium, attempting to secure, through her ouija board, a message 

from the dead. She has claimed that she has received messages from Theodore Roosevelt. Her vis-a-vis is 

Hereward Carrington, an investigator with a tireless curiosity concerning matters spiritualistic. The dangers 

and fallacies of the hysteria which attributes importance to the pronouncements of mediums are discussed in 
the article which accompanies this picture 


us a little of the great unexplored field of 
the unconscious which each one carries 
around with him ? 

Let the ouija’ board, if you will, 
entertain you and interest you, by re- 
vealing to you your unconscious mind, 
but expect through it no communication 
with worlds unknown. If that uncon- 
scious mind is the storehouse for the 
conscious, how important it is that it 
should be treated aright, so that we may 
be able to draw on its resources in times 
of need. 

It is up to each one of us to play the 
game fairly within the lines, wasting no 
energy in gazing vacantly over the fence. 
Those who have timie for such are either 


idlers, neurotics, or psychopaths. Those 
who play the game of life fairly have lit- 
tle time for ouija board séances, lectures 
on the unseen, ete. Work is the order of 
this our day of reconstruction, and if 
real pleasure is to be ours let us hon- 
estly study some of the great simple facts 
which science has revealed. There is no 
pleasure equal to self-knowledge. Time 
spent in acquiring it makes us more fit, 
instead of less fit, for life’s battles here. 
The great teachers of all time, who saw 
further than we do, taught us to take the 
hereafter on faith. This attitude of mind 
science says to-day is psychologically 
sound and biologically true to the order 
of life’s development. 
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daily fling at the ouija 
craze. Some of the 
achievements _attrib- 
uted to “ ouija” by its 
devotees are not much 
nearer to the realm of 
possibility thanthe inci- 
de1it recorded in the 
accompanying cartoon. 























Mr. Leavell, author of “ What Does the Negro Want?” which 
appeared in The Outlook for August 20, 1919, and of the present 
article, is a man with the broadest possible understanding of the 
problem of community building. When we say community building, 
we do not mean the satisfaction of physical needs, but the develop- 
ment of that spirit of co-operation and social fellowship which makes 
a real village, a real town, or a real neighborhood out of isolated and 
sometimes conflicting elements of a local population. Mr. Leavell 
states that there are two ways of improving community conditions. 
One is to make a black list of all the bad things. The other is to 
make a white list of all the good things. The black list, he believes, 
has its value, but it should be kept for home consumption. Social 
surveys made by outside agencies, which are merely exposures of 
évil conditions, may help to remove the conditions which have been 
condemned, but they are of little assistance in building up the 
community spirit which makes a return to those conditions im- 
possible. And such a black list survey certainly does not furnish an 


[ WISH you would tell me what a 

| man must do to get the public road 

that passes his place fixed. I’ve asked 

this offiee twenty times to order the work- 

ing of the county road that crosses my 

Capleville farm. But nothing has come 
of it.” 

“Do you really want to know what 
stands in the way of having that road at- 
tended to?” inquired the commissioner’s 
clerk, as he looked up from his desk. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” replied 
the first speaker. 

“ Then I'll make it clear as daylight to 
you. It happens that you are the four- 
teenth resident of that neighborhood who 
has requested us in the last ten days to 
repair the roads, And each one of you 
demands that the highway nearest his 
own farm shall be the one we tackle first. 
There was one ‘kicker’ in here a few days 
ago who named you, and said of course 
you'd get your road fixed all right, be- 
cause you had money and rode in an auto. 
But I’m here to tell you that nobody out 
here will get anything done by our office 
until you folks get together and agree 
on what you want done and on the order 
for doing it. As things are now, whatever 
we might do would make us only one friend 
while we were gaining thirteen enemies. 
There’s nothing doing until you get to- 
gether.” 

“Just one question,” answered the 
other. “ If we should agree among our- 
selves, and inform you, will you promise 
to work our roads ?” 

at 

Two weeks later twelve out of the 
original fourteen applicants marched in 
a body upon the commissioner’s office, 
with a list of roads which showed the 
order in which they were to be made and 
repaired. And it is worth while to note 
that the highway across the farm of the 
man who had started the ball rolling was 
not the first one on the programme. 

The results of such team-work were im- 
mediate and impressive, for within six 
months all of the roads listed had been 
completed. Common action had got for 
each individual the thing he needed. 


The foregoing incident took place nine 
760 


THE CAPLEVILLE 


BY R. H. LEAVELL 


munities. 


years ago. Capleville at that time re- 
sembled any other group of self-assertive 
American farmers. They were just like 
the sticks in the old fable before the 
sticks were tied into a bundle. Land was 
held in large tracts. Every owner was 
monarch on his own acres, and his chief 
interest in community and county affairs 
was to keep the taxes low. If one man 
suggested some improvement, promptly a 
lot of folks were against it, because they 
felt he was trying to put himself forward. 

It’s healthy of course for people to 
split in polities; but is it healthy for 
them to fight forward movements in edu- 
cation and religion just because the par- 
ticular direction of some proposed bit of 
progress has not been fixed by one’s own 
crowd ? 

And even in politics splitting can be 
overdone. In past years Capleville used 
to prove this at every election for magis- 
trate. For although the community was 
large enough to have named one of the 
two magistrates each time if the people 
could have gotten together, yet they 
never did so. If one faction came out 
for one candidate, the other faction sup- 
ported the other fellow. Germantown as 
@ consequence always got both magis- 
trates; and, as Capleville had not sup- 

rted either of them heartily, it was but 

uman nature for these officers to feel 
little interest in doing things to please 
that community. 

The root of the neighborhood troubles 
lay in the fact that the supply of leaders 
outran the demand, and the demand for 
followers far exceeded the supply. 

But in the years that have sped since 
the road-making incident a new spirit 
has grown up. To-day the religion of 
active neighborliness holds sway almost 
without dispute. ; 

In the twin tabernacles of the Com- 
munity High School and the Community 
Fair comradeship in doing things for 
Capleville has — gO This fact was 
concisely put by Dr. Malone, one of the 
fair directors, when at a board meeting 
he publicly answered my question as to 
why Capleville was so efficient and so 

ifferent from certain other communities 
by declaring : 


SPIRIT, AND HOW IT GREW 


example which leads to the improvement of other similar com- 


The present article is in the nature of a white list survey of a 
Tennessee community which pnder wise leadership came to recog- 
nize its own shortcomings and to remedy them. It is a story of 
constructive community building which ought to be of value and of 
interest to all who are in touch with the problems of rural American 
life. We may say, in conclusion, that since this article was written 
the two churches referred to as still maintaining separate buildings 
have “come together.” Both churches have been abandoned and 
joint services are being held in the consolidated school. A fund 
towards the erection of a new church is well on its way towards 
completion. A letter from a Capleville leader tells us that the church 
people are looking forward to a time when the school wagonettes 
will be used to bring the congregation, both grown folks and chil- 
dren, to Sunday school and church, just as they now bring the 
children to school—TuE Eprrors. . 


“We may differ in religion and in 
politics, but we are united about our 
school. For the rest, our success is due 
to the combination of our forces. We 
have two leaders we are all willing to 
follow, and we have learned to take 
a good suggestion from any one and put - 
it through. It is team work for the com- 
munity that has made the difference.” 

But how did team-work grow out of 
factional strife? The main answer is 
found in the universal human faith in 
childhood. The highway to community 
fellowship has been the footpath of the 
children. 

How this footpath has led to comrade- 


‘ship is made clear by the story of the 


growth of the Silleba Community Fair 
and of the Capleville High School. The 
fair was the contribution of a summer 
resident, Dabney Crump. Its expansion 
into a successful community undertaking 
was largely due to his farm manager, 
J. E. Gates, who, as President of the 
Fair Association, gave time and interest 
to the work in season and out of season. 

The high school in its modern form 
is directly due to the unselfish enterprise 
of J. E. Thomas and other citizens of 
Capleville. When it had become known 
that a consolidated school would be lo- 
cated somewhere in the school district, 
Mr. Thomas forestalled competition from 
other neighborhoods by purchasing a con- 
siderable “ at the = _ by 
guaranteeing the payment for it. ers 
promptly backed him up. And so the 
consolidated school became a reality. 

The children’s school and the children’s 
fair took the next great step forward 
some four or five years ago by joining 
forces. The fair bought land next to the 
school grounds, and built upon it an ex- 
hibit shed for live stock. The school opens 
its rooms for the indoor part of the fair: 
exhibits; and the fair allows the school 
boys and girls to shelter teams and autos 
under the live stock shed during the ses- 
sion. 

The results of the team-work and the 
team spirit that have grown up around 
fair and school are so significant that it 
should _ other neighborhoods to learn 
more of the details as to the development 
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ALL ABOARD FOR THE “INDIGNATION SPECIAL”—VOLUNTEER FIREMEN TAKING THEIR PLACES ON 
; A COMMUTERS’ TRAIN DURING THE “OUTLAW STRIKE” 


The picture is typical of many scenes on the railways during the recent strike of switchmen and firemen. In this case the volunteer 

firemen happen to be ex-service men—E. L. Bristow (left), a naval ensign during the Great War, and H. W. Anderson, a Spanish War 

veteran. They are preparing to fire an engine on the Lackawanna road, under the direction of a regular engineer (the engineers and 
conductors not having gone on strike) with tke skill and enthusiasm that might be expected from their antecedents 
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A THRILLING MOMENT IN THE 

CRUISE—AN INCIDENT IN THE 

ANNUAL MEET OF THE AMER- 
ICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION 


The situation is one to call for all the skill 

of the expert canoeist, and some luck as 

well. The scene is in Rockland County, 

New York, on the Ramapo River, and 

the occasion the annual cruise of the 
Association 
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THE MIGHTIEST BATSMAN OF THEM ALL—GEORGE “ BABE” RUTH, NOW 


The unusual length of ‘‘ Babe’s”’ bat is noticeable, but it is the man at its end who makes the 
record. He is apparently determined to better his achievement of last year, when he made the 
largest recorded number of home runs, by breaking his own record this season 


Central News Photo Service 


THE CAMBRIDGE-OXFORD BOAT 
RACE—CAMBRIDGE WINS 


The contests between the great British 
universities, which have been interrupted 
by the war, were resumed again this year ; 
Cambridge won by four lengths, this being 
her thirty-second victory since the races 
with Oxford were instituted in 1841, 
while Oxford has won thirty-nine races 
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PROMINENT WOMEN WHO WILL WORK TO NOMINATE AND ELECT LEONARD WOOD FOR PRESIDENT 
Left to right—Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Mrs, Adolf Ladenburg, Mrs. Clarence Waterman, Mrs, Harriet Vittum, Miss Juliana Cutting, Miss Maud Wetmore 
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(C) Underwood & Underwood 
THE NEW SALVATION ARMY MEMORIAL TRAINING COLLEGE IN NEW YORK CITY 


This handsome building, situated at University Avenue and 176th Street, will provide facilities for two hundred students, who will be trained, in courses lasting 
from seven to nine months, for Salvation Army Service in all parts of the world. The building was dedicated by Commander Evangeline Booth on April 10 
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A WHITE FACE KING AND’ PRINCES OF THE BLOOD 





CAPLEVILLE SCHOOL AND FAIR ARE OPEN TO THESE ITALIAN NEWCOMERS 








of these institutions. The former is in a 
striking way the projection of the per- 
sonality of the founder. 

And the clue to that personality is 
easily traced, if you should happen, as I 
did, to meet Mr. Crump in his Memphis 
office where he conducts his cotton busi- 
ness, 

“You leave a wide-open trail,” I told 
him when he entered to submit-to an 
interview ; “for I see over your desk the 
picture of a world’s champion Holstein 
cow, and on yonder wall that picture of 
Santa Claus leaving rich gifts for chil- 
dren. And besides, the photograph of 
these fine little folks suggests that you 
can refresh your knowledge of childhood 
at the original source.” 

There are other guide-posts, in this 
same room that help to explain why his 
Capleville neighbors call him, not “ Mr. 
Crump,” but merely “ Dabney.” One 
signboard that rests on his desk in a neat 
frame reads after this fashion: “ He who 
keeps his troubles to himself has learned 
the secret of popularity.” 

An early announcement of one of the 
fairs reveals this same combination of 
interest in farming and in folks. 

“It is our purpose,” it declares, “ to 
encourage the children and, through the 
children, their parents in their efforts to 
produce better live stock and better farm 
products and to build up in our imme- 
diate section a neighborhood spirit, with- 
out which no community can prosper as 
it should.” 

“ When we held our first fair for the 
children at Silleba Stock Farm back in 
1911, it looked like failure,” Mr. Crump 
told me, “ for the only ones who came, as 
I recall it now, were from the homes on 
the place and from one neighbor's. We 
had offered prizes for garden products— 
corn, live stock, and so on. And the 
barbecued meat that Mr. Cox prepared 
couldn’t be beaten. And yet there were 
not over twenty people, all told. 

“ By the next year people began to 
understand more clearly what we were 
driving at, and the response was much 
greater. And after that several citizens 
came to me and offered to assist in sup- 
porting the fair, because it was for the 
whole community. But I waited until it 
was plainly a going concern before con- 


senting to its being taken over by the 
neighborhood. 

he fair was very quickly, however, a 
“ going concern.” For by the third year 
so many were in attendance that the 
photographer complained he could not 
get all of the children together for the 
picture. In spite of that, I am able to 
count in it sixty-nine children, not to 
mention some thirty grown-ups. The next 
year three hundred and fifty people at- 
tended ; and there were so many entries 
for the twenty-five different classes in 
which prizes were offered that there was 
not enough houseroom for folks and 
exhibits. This overflow proved unmis- 
takably that the fair was a community 
event. With the consent of the in- 
coming principal at the high school as 
well as with the general approval, in the 
fifth year Mr. Crump held the fair on 
the school grounds. During the after- 
noon of that same day nine other citizens 
came forward with additional prizes to be 
awarded at the next fair in 1916. 

Not long afterward still more substan- 
tial proof was forthcoming of the com- 
munity’s indorsement of the enterprise. 
For a committee of citizens waited upon 
the founder to tell him that all felt it 
was unfair to allow one man to carry the 
whole burden. Thereupon, with his con- 
sent, they formed the Silleba Community 
Fair Association ; directors were chosen, 
and a fund of nine hundred dollars was 
raised by local subscription. This money 
was used to buy three acres of land next 
to the high school for the fair grounds 
and to build a shed for live-stock ex- 
hibits. The remainder—some three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—was set. aside for 
prizes in the hundred and twenty-odd 
classes that were established for the next 
annual event. 

In another way the session of 1915-16 
proved eventful in Capleville progress, 
for it was then that Miss Mildred English 
became the community servant by accept- 
ing the principalship of the high school. 
One evidence of her work is found in 
the unanimity with which the people of 
Capleville welcome her leadership. 

As I was curious to learn about her 


. methods, I asked both men and women 


how she got things done. 
A housewife gave this explanation: 


“ The principal is herself always so ready 
to do whatever we want that when she 
wants us to do anything, why, of course 
we do it.” 

“She knows how to get people to do 
things,” was the way a director of the 
Tair Association put it. If some citizen 
feels gifted in what the old darky called 
“vividness in the verbal exercise,” she 
gets him to talk to the boys and girls. If 
some one else doesn’t like to talk, but is 
handy with tools, she calls on him to help 
out in that way. 

“Miss English is a fine manager,” my 
gray-haired host informed me. 

Were I to add my own guess, I would 
say that to initiative and sanity of ideas 
and persistence, all proved by a series of 
things accomplished, the principal joins a 
happy faculty for blending with the back- 
ground. 

Now, even when a school principal 
proves her capacity as a community ser- 
vant, it is none the less true that she 
must have modern equipment to produce 
thelargest results. Fortunately, Miss Eng- 
lish inherited such a school plant. The 
publie-spirited action of private citizens, 
to which I have previously referred, in 
buying grounds for a consolidated school 
had resulted by 1913 in the erection of a 
handsome and convenient T-shaped brick 
building. 

When two years later the present prin- 
cipal took charge, growth in numbers and 
rise of interest in domestic science led to 
an appeal from some of the neighbors for 
a room and equipment to be used in 
teaching that subject ; but upon this new 
move public opinion was not at first 
united. Possibly the enterprise of the 
teachers and the schocl-children had 
something to do with the final result. 
When nothing came of the first request 
for adomestic science course, they cleare« 
out the basement and installed home. . 
made and home-collected apparatus ; an« 
throughout the session the class was held 
there. Meantime public opinion had erys- 
tallized, so that the same session in which 
the children’s fair was held under the 
auspices of the Silleba Community Asso- 
ciation marked also the completion of a 
substantial brick addition to the school 
building at a cost of $6,500. And here 
modern and adequate equipment has been 
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WHERE THE SCHOOL AND THE CHILDREN’S FAIR UNITE 





WHERE A LEADER IN THE COMMUNITY LIVES 
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provided for educating young housekeep- 
ers to be home-makers. 

How intimately school and fair and 
community are bound together is well 
illustrated by the way in which the prin- 
cipal gives the course in agriculture. 

“TI do.not feel the need for a school 
farm,” she told me, “ for we have so many 
good farmers in our neighborhood, largely 
as the result of the fair’s influence, that 
it is always easy to demonstrate the culti- 
vation of each crop and the proper care 
of the different kinds of live-stock by 
auto trips to farms in the school commu- 
nity. And as many of the children come 
to school in ‘ machines,’ it is easy to ar- 
range for such trips.” 

Another instance of this interrelation- 
ship between school, fair, and community 
is found in the active interest of the 
farmers in the agricultural club work of 
the boys and girls. Last year it occurred 
to the directors of the fair to encourage 
the youngsters in rearing thoroughbred 
stock. In the girls’ Poultry Club the 
Barred Rock was promptly agreed on as 
the Capleville breed. But in the matter 
of pigs there was a hitch at once. Stated 
as a general proposition, everybody would 
agree that only one breed should be raised 
by all; but when it came to cases, public 
opinion divided. The Fair Association 
wisely left the matter to a committee of 
men, one of whom had made a specialty 
of Poland-Chinas for years, and another 
who had gone in for Berkshires. The 
third member was neutral. The commit- 
tee recommended Durocs! And now the 
fair’s prizes for pigs are limited to that 
breed. 

Arrangements were made with a Mem- 
phis bank by which each purchaser of 
pigs or poultry was allowed to make a 
note for the entire cost. And these notes 
were indorsed by the directors of the As- 
sociation. A committee was sent to buy 
the pigs, and upon the day that they 
came the school-children, with their fath- 
ers and mothers, turned out en masse at 
the railway station to givethe blue-blooded 
heweomers a royal welcome. 

The ownership of the pigs was decided 
by lot. One thousand dollars had been 
invested in the animals. But they had 
different values. That it pays to buy good 
breeding stock is shown by the record of 


the sow which cost the most. The price 
paid for her was $106. Out of her first 
litter nine pigs were disposed of for 
$283.25. And three prizes, with a total 
cash value of $35, were won at the Mem- 
phis Tri-State Fair. Three hundred and 
eighteen dollars and twenty-five cents as 
the gross return is a fine showing. 

The skill of Charles Ford, the boy who 
bought this sow, was of course a factor 
in the result. Already he had developed 
something like a habit in winning prizes 
with pigs at Silleba Fair. The educative 
value of such experience in raising prize- 
winners is further emphasized by the fact 
that during the summer vacation Charles 
was regularly employed in an auto shop 
in Memphis, so that his pigs were just 
a leisure-time amusement that paid. He 
learned something, too, at that auto shop, 
as I can testify, since he helped my “‘fliv- 
ver” get over its first mishap. Charles 
could hardly have*done all this if it were 
not that Memphis is only a dozen miles 
away on the well-kept Pigeon Roost Road. 

The location of the community at this 
convenient distance from a city of two 
hundred thousand is indeed one of Caple- 
ville’s chief assets. It enables the school, 
for example, to get frequently the best 
of speakers for various neighborhood 
affairs, and grown folks and children 
can have the advantages of the city with- 
out giving up the solid satisfaction of 
the independent country life. This con- 
venient location reacts favorably, too, on 
farming. 

One result has been that this season, 
under the guidance of the Fair Asso¢ia- 
tion and of County Demonstration Agent 
Landess, a Sweet Potato Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has been formed, and one hundred 
and seventy-five acres pledged to this 
crop. The experience of the successful 
ones in the past has stressed the impor- 
tance of proper storage; and this, too, is 
being amply provided for. 

Other evidences of successful farming, 
stimulated by the Community Fair, are 
to be seen in the herds of Black Angus 
and Hereford, in the flocks of fine poultry 
and the herds of Duroc pigs. An added 
sign of prosperity is to be found in the 
comfortable homes on many farms, made 
fertile by live stock. 

When I asked the county agent what 


struck him most at Capleville, his reply 
was unhesitating : 

“The most striking thing there is the 
way all the farmers pull together. Re- 
cently we sent a co-operative shipment 
of two car-loads of hogs—as large a ship- 
ment as there has been from the county 
this season—from that station. One 
farmer provided water for the pigs; 
another hauled it; a third furnished the 
gravel; a fourth took a man out of the 
field to shovel it, and so on. There were 
six or seven who helped. And when 
it came to settling up, there was no bill 
from anybody. Capleville is just one 
big team pulling together.” 

This team spirit is reflected even in the 
rules of the fair. Admission to grounds 
and exhibits is free. Although certain 
classes are reserved for the boys and 
girls, their elders may compete with them 
in the rest. Most interesting of all is the 
rule admitting to the prize competitions 
not only patrons and pupils of the school, 
but also “ persons directly interested in 
Capleville Community.” 

“Persons directly interested” include 
Mississippians who send their children to 
this Tennessee High School and their 
live stock to Silleba Fair. 

But such enrichment of community 
life and spirit would be impossible were 
it not for the excellent roads. These are 
so good, indeed, that in some vases farmers 
haul products to the railway station here, 
although another station is nearer by two 
miles over rough dirt roads. 

There are, of course, other things yet 
to be done. The obvious next step in 
efficient community life is, perhaps, the 
erection of a single house of God wherein 
to dedicate that spirit of unity which 
through the comradeship in fair and 
schvol has spread over the neighborhood. 
And those who know declare that the 
winning of such a goal is now only the 
matter of a little time. 

hen that union is accomplished, 
Capleville will be prepared for its next 
significant gift to American life—the gift 
of a church which boys and girls will 
love, and which they will love to attend. 
Already the team of leaders has arisen 
and the principles insuring success to so 
great an enterprise have been discovered 
in the service of school and fair. 
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declined to comply with the man 

requests to write a narrative of his 
war experiences. Instead he has handed 
to Professor Mayence, of Leuvain Uni- 
versity, to edit for publication, all his war 
correspondence and his notes of interviews 
and incidents made during the war, together 
with some personal reminiscenceg. This 
book, which reproduces all the documents 
that have been preserved, except a few 
formal ones of no importance, is supple- 
mented by Mrs. Kellogg’s volume, which 
gives a sketch of Cardinal Mercier’s pre- 
war life, extracts from his pastoral letters, 
a complete copy of one of them, and a sym- 
pathetic account of the public enthusiasm 
ofthe Belgians for the Cardinal, which is 
implied but eould not be explicitly por- 
trayed in Professor Mayence’s collection of 
official correspondence. A serious omission 
in both volumes which ought to be supplied 
in any new edition is the lack of any index. 

Cardinal Mercier was born in 1851 on 
the southern border of the field of Water- 
loo, passed through the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, when he was scarcely nine- 
teen, and in that war got his first glimpse 
of German military rule. He was ordained 
_— in 1874, and was selected by Leo 
XIII in 1883 to initiate a course of philo- 
sophic teaching in Louvain University, 
specifically on the relation between science 
and religion. His interpretation of that 
relation is indicated by a single sentence : 
“Naturalism is the misunderstanding of 
the supernatural order.” From this sen- 
tence we judge that Mercier’s philosophy 
of the supernatural is in essentials akin to 
that of the American Dr. Bushnell in 
“ Nature and the Supernatural,” and to 
that of the Scotch 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 

It is a mistake to call Mercier “ the 
fighting Cardinal.” It is true that he ex- 
presses a —e indignation against the 
immorality of that pacifism which loves 
peace only because it fears war: 

Pacifism, which means the suppression of 
‘ armies and arms, and the extolling of peace at 
any price, peace for the sake of peace, peace 
come-what-may, would doom us toa like dis- 
regard, to a like surrender of right and the vio- 
lation of right, of justice and injustice. It 
would be at the same time both a social mis- 
take and an act of cowardice. 


But in the next paragraph the Cardinal 
condemns with equal ieedaen the spirit 
of militarism : 
But militarism, which wishes the army to 
exist for itself, and does not subordinate it to 
the safeguarding and defense of right, of order 
and of peace; which hails the letting loose of 
military force as glorious manifestation of na- 
tional power bearing in itself its own justifica- 
tion—this kind of militarism is another mental 
aberration which identifies honor with pride. 
These two paragraphs, written with 
characteristic frankness to Baron von der 
Lancken, head of the Political Department 
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1Cardinal Mercier’s Own Story. By His Emi- 
nence D. J. Cardinal Mercier. Introduction by 
Professor Fernand Mayence. Prefatory Letter by 
His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 

Mercier, the Fighting Cardinal of Belgium. By 
Charlotte Kellogg, of the Commission for Relief,in 
Belgium. Foreword by Brand Whitlock, the 
American Ambassador to Belgium. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 
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of the Governor-General of Belgium, illus- 
trate the sanity, the poise, and the courage 
of a man who never lost his self-control, 
never abandoned a conviction and never 
phrased it in ambiguous words. A patriot, 
a statesman, a liberal, he was always a 
priest. He told Mrs. Kellogg that “ there 
is one thing that can never change. All 
Catholics rest always in the belief in the 
divine revelation of the Soriptures and in 
divinely ordained apostolic succession. No, 
there remains the unbridgeable gulf on 
this point of doctrine that cannot change. 
The hes we can do as Catholics and non- 
Catholics is to seek our points of union, 
our common beliefs, and, while recognizing 
the unalterable difference between us, to 
meet on those common grounds. In this 
way we shall yet work together for the 
glory of God.” 

This frank recognition of the real and 
radical difference between Protestantism 
and Catholicism affords the only basis for 
real co-operation between the two. True 
fellowship can never be promoted by self- 
deception. 

But the Cardinal’s faith—the faith 
which supported him through all those 
weary months—was more than an ecclesi- 
astical or theological opinion, and was 
founded on something more than the his- 
tory or the decrees of a church. It was a 
vital experience ; the life of God in the 
soul of man ; the religion of Micah— Doing 
justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with God; a life which is confined to no 
church and is fed by all churches. Four 
sentences taken from “The Inner Life” 
must here suffice to interpret the Cardi- 
nal’s mysticism : 

God descends toward the soul and draws it 
to him. The soul allows itself to be captured 
and to be reunited with its creator. 

God acts and gives himself; the soul re- 
sponds and delivers itself. 

God lives in the soul ; the soul lives in God. 
The first letter of Baron von Bissing to 

the Cardinal is dated December 4, 1914; 
the last letter from the Cardinal, to Baron 
von der Lancken, is dated October 18, 
1918. The history of the intervening 
period is the dramatic history of a diplo- 
matic duel carried on continuously between 
moral power and military power, between 
the representative of the Cross and the 
representative of the Sword. 

rand Whitlock in his “ Belgium ” has 

given a pen-and-ink portrait of the two 
combatants: Von Bissing, old and thin, with 
thick, graying black hair, brushed straight 
back from his forehead and plastered down 
as with water or oil on the curiously shaped 
head ; his face hard and its leathern skin 
wrinkled and old and weather-beaten, his 
brow high, and the lean face tapered to the 
wedge of a very firm jaw; a pair of pierc- 
ing dark eyes, keen, shrewd, and not 
wholly unkind. His antagonist, the Cardi- 
nal, tall and strong and spare, advancin 
with long, quick strides, kicking out with 
impatience the skirt of his soutane before 
him as he walked, impressive in his height, 
bent slightly forward with an effect of 
swooping on, like an avenging justice ; but 
with an outheld hand, a countenance full 
of serene light, and a smile as of sweetness 
and light, and eyes that twinkled with a 
lively intelligence and kindly humor. 


During these four years of conflict Car- 
dinal Mercier had no military power and 
General Bissing had nothing else. The 
Cardinal could appeal only to the con- 
science of the conqueror directly and to the 
conscience of the civilized world indirectly ; 
General Bissing, only to the irresistible 
military forces at his command. And the 
General with all the military power of the 
German Empire at his back proved no 
match for the unarmed Cardinal—unarmed 
but not unequipped. For to the intellectual 
struggle he brought all the resources of a 
profound scholarship, a keen mind, an 
understanding of and faith in great prin- 
ciples, a veiled humor, a courtesy which 
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nothing could ruffle, and a courage which 
nothing could daunt. 

But in that struggle he stood alone. He 
had the sympathy of the Belgian people, 
but they were dcheadiions of the Ameri- 
can people, but they were neutral; of the 
French and English, but France and Eng- 
land could furnish no defense to outraged 
Belgium; of the Pope of Rome, as the 
Pope’s personal letters abundantly testify, 
but not of the Vatican, for the Vatican 
was officially neutral—perhaps had _ to be, 
since Austria was the strongest Roman 
Catholic Power in Europe. The Cardinal’s 
first letter to von Bissing was at once one 
of courtesy to the man and of challenge to 
the Government which he represented : 


My esteem for your Excellency’s person, my 
gratefulness for the care which you manifest 
for the religious interests of the country, are 
deeply sincere, as also is my desire, as far as in 
me lies, to lighten and in no way to aggravate 
the burden of your charge and its responsibili- 
ties. Nevertheless I regard it as my strict duty 
in the interests of truth to add that, no matter 
what ‘the personal dispositions of Baron von 
Bissing may be, the Governor-General repre- 
sents among us here a usurping and hostile 
nation, in whose presence we assert our right 
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to independence and respect for our neutrality. 
Further, as guardian of the moral and religious 
interest of Belgium, I protest against the acts 
of injustice and violence of which my compa- 
triots have been the innocent victims. 


From the principles laid down in this 
his first letter to General Bissing he never 
deviated. The affirmations of that letter he 
never ceased to reaffirm in personal con- 
versations, in diplomatic correspondence, 
and in pastoral letters to his people. In his 
first pastoral letter he recited the Treaty of 
1839 by which the neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by the Powers of Europe. 
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“ Germany violated her oath, England kept 
hers.” He insists that the Power which 
invaded Belgium and “now occupies the 
greater part of our country” is no lawful 
authority. The people owe it neither re- 
spect nor attachment nor obedience. “The 
sole lawful authority in Belgium is that of 
our King, of our Government, of the elected 
representatives of the nation.” But he urged 
the people to leave to the army the work of 
achieving the nation’s final deliverance. 
Toward that enemy he urged an attitude of 
all needful forbearance. “ Let us,’ he said, 
“observe the rules they have laid upon 
us so long as those rules do not violate our 
personal liberty, nor our consciences as 
Christians, nor our duty to our country. 
Let us not take bravado for courage, nor 
tumult for bravery,” 

He took pains to give to this letter a 
world-wide circulation, to make it an 
appeal to the civilized world, and espe- 
cially to Roman Catholic believers every- 
where. For before issuing it to the cler 
he succeeded in getting it across the well- 
guarded border into England and the 
United States. How he accomplished this 
feat the military powers never knew, but 
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after the war he gave the secret to the 
world. 

At the frontier between Holland and Bel- 
gium we have a seminary where there are 
seven or eight hundred students, and for their 
living they receive usually a great quantity of 
Dutch cheese in boxes. The Germans liked 
the cheese and let it pass into our country. 
Well, I thought I could send my letter very 
surely this way: When the cheeses came to 
Belgium tothe seminary the papers in which 
they were wrapped were, of course, crumpled 

* and dirty. I made my letter old and soiled, 
and it was sent back with all those filthy 
papers in the boxes to Holland. So my friend 
received it, and I think he told me afterwards 
not with disgust, but with respect. He took 
the letter and published it and sent it to 

France, to England, and you got it from Eng- 

land here in America, and so the whole world 

knew the letter. 

General Bissing was thunderstruck. 
Probably never before in his life had he 
known of such an indictment of Germany 
uttered by any one within the geographical 
boundaries of Germany’s military power. 
The further reading of the letter in the 
churches was forbidden by military orders, 
which stated that the Cardinal had assented 
to this prohibition. The Cardinal dis- 
avowed this assent attributed to him and 
ordered the priests to complete the unfin- 
ished reading. “Everything has been 
done,” he said, “to make me sign some 
modifications of my letter. I have not 
signed them. Now it is sought to separate 
the cle from me by preventing them 
from xen» a the letter. f have done my 
duty; my clergy will know how to do 
theirs.” They did their duty and the letter 
was read in all the churches despite the 
General’s prohibition. 

The battle thus begun in December, 
1914, was continued without intermission 
until the retreat of the Germans from Bel- 
gium in October, 1918. The Cardinal con- 
tinued to insist that Belgium was an occu- 
pied territory, not a conquered country ; 
that the people owed it to their own 
Government to preserve order and to leave 
fighting to the armies in the field, but 
owed neither affection, obedience, nor loy- 
alty to the usurpers who occupied their 
land without title deeds. He repeated his 
protests against every act of injustice— 
against the original invasion of a neutral 
country ; against the unprovoked destruc- 
tion of towns and villages, of homes and 


churches; against the arrest of civilians - 


without accusation and their imprisonment 
and execution without trial; against the 
crowning crime of Germany, the deporta- 
tion of Belgian citizens and their enforced 
labor in exile in order to release German 
laborers for the German army. When the 
official printer was imprisoned for print- 
ing the Cardinal’s pastoral letter, he de- 
manded that the printer be discharged and 
he himself, who had ordered the printing, 
be arrested. When his adversaries claimed 
that his course invited the priests to incite 
the people against the Germans, and so’ 
tended to promote public disorder, he de- 
manded the names of the priests and the 
instances of disorder, and they could fur- 
nish none. The claim of General Bissing 
that he alone was qualified to judge what 
the public order and the ‘eutines of the 
Belgian — demanded, he met by 
| the Hague convention, by remind- 
ing the General that this convention Ger- 
many had signed in the same way as 
Belgium, and that it explicitly imposed on 
the occupying Power in the case of war 
the obligation to respect the constitution 
and the laws of the country occupied. 
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“ We are powerless,” he said, “to restrain 
the power of your military arm, but we 
have the right, and at the {same time the 
duty, of satisfying our conscience in re- 
minding you that an account will be ex- 
acted from you one day before the inter- 
national tribunal of The Hague, and also 
before history, of the use or misuse you 
have made of the weapons of power.” And 
he accompanied this correspondence with 
a scathing indictment of the philosophy of 
Kant which “divorces right from mo- 
rality.” 

The minds of the Cardinal and General 
Bissing never met. The Cardinal's love for 
his country, which could afford him no 
 ommggece and his loyalty to an exiled 

ing, were to General Bissing wholly in- 
comprehensible. The only patriotism Gen- 
eral Bissing could comprehend was the de- 
votion of the well-fed horse to his master’s 
crib; the only loyalty he could compre- 
hend was the sullen submission of the ass 
to his master’s burden. The passion for 
justice and the faith in a present God which 
sustained the lonely Cardinal throughout 
these long, weary years were sources of 
— a unknown to the German 

eneral, and he feared the Cardinal because 
he could not understand him. He could, 
however, understand that the arrest of the 
Cardinal might bring a protest from the 
Vatican, and a protest from the Vatican 
might produce a revolt in the Roman 
Catholic populations of southern Germany 
and Austria. So the Cardinal was left 
undisturbed to the end. And the last 
letter in this interesting series, written on 
the eve of Germany’s final retirement 
from unconquered Belgium, was, if not a 
surrender to the Cardinal, at least a recog- 
nition of the justice of his position. The 
last letter of the Cardinal to Baron von 
der Lancken was a protest against the be- 
havior of German troops during their re- 
treat; and the last letter from Baron von 
der Lancken was the statement that “ your 
Eminence’s wishes will be met so far as 
circumstances will allow.” 

Nowhere has the eternal conflict between 
piety and ecclesiasticism, between rever- 
ence for truth, justice, and humanity and 
reverence for ecclesiastical order and 
organization, between Christ and Caiaphas, 
been more strikingly illustrated than in 
the checkered history of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church ; and never in the history of 
that Church from the days of Savonarola 
to the present time has the spirit’ of single- 
hearted and courageous consecration to 
the service of God and of suffering hu- 
manity been more splendidly exemplified 
than in the life of Cardinal Mercier and 
the unnamed and unknown priests whom 
he led and inspired during the fifty months 
when the brutal German soldiery occupied 
unconquered Belgium. 
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Shall We Cut Out the 
Discipline ? 


N an editorial and elsewhere in this 
issue The Outlook continues its discus- 
sion on the question of discipline. 

What does discipline mean to you? 
What is its function ? 

Wherein does self-discipline differ from 
and wherein is it like other kinds of dis- 
cipline? Is self-discipline more valuable 
than any other kind ? 

Is it possible to discontinue discipline 
without discontinuing law and order? Dis- 
cuss somewhat at length. 

Are you able to make clear just how 
authority can be exercised democratically ? 
Illustrate freely. 

Look up in your American history the 
military record of Washington, Grant, Lee, 
and Theodore Roosevelt. Judging from 
their actual records, what kind of discipline 
did they believe in? Did they all balleve 
in the same kind? Furnish the proof of 
what you say. 

Should officers be friendly with the men 
over whom they have command? What 
are your reasons? 

How is discipline administered in your 
own home? With what results? Would, in 
your opinion, a different attitude toward 
discipline on the part of those who control 
your home produce better results? Explain 
why or why not. 

Explain the meaning of the following 
words: Visage, petty officers, vernacular, 
inherent, personification. 


A Governor Who Stays on 
the Job 


Examine very carefully each sentence in 
the paragraph Mr. Barton characterizes 
as the creed of Governor Coolidge. What 
reasons can you give for believing that his 
creed as expressed in this paragraph con- 
tains much common sense and valuable 
advice ? 


Some Republicans are expecting that. 


Governor Coolidge will be nominated for 
the Presidency next June by the National 
Republican Coercion: at Chicago as a 
“dark horse” candidate. What is the 
meaning of the expression “dark horse” 
candidate ? Name such nominees for the 
Presidency in our history. 

Has Mr. Barton convinced you that 
Governor Coolidge is well qualified to be 
the President of the United States? Tell 
why or why not. In your opinion, are any 
of the candidates for the Presidency better 
qualified than Mr. Coolidge ? 

Does Mr. Barton make too sweeping a 
claim for Governor Coolidge’s written ex- 
pression? ‘Test out the answer to this 
question by reading and comparing the 


1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestions to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—Tur Eprrors. 


style of President Wilson with that of 
Governor Coolidge. 
cure a copy of “ Have Faith in Massachu- 
setts’’ (Houghton Mifflin) and a copy of 
“President Wilson’s State Papers and 
Addresses” (George H. Doran)—both 
books well worth owning. 

How many comparisons can you make 
between your own Governor (or the Gov- 
ernor of some other State) and Governor 
Coolidge ? 

Recently the writer heard a well-known 
man say: “ No more college presidents for 
the Presidency. America needs business 
Presidents.” What is your opinion of this 
comment ? 

Do you understand the meaning of the 
following words: Standpatter, dema- 
gogue, reactionary, party platform, unos- 
tentatious, premise. 


The Capleville Spirit 


What is a community? Is a home a 
community? A school? A city block? A 
church ? 

What things must a group of individuals 
do and hold in common to entitle them to 
the name of a community ? 

The Outlook speaks of “the problem of 
community building.” Is there any such 
thing as this? If so, make clear what 
it is. 

Deseribe what, in your opinion, consti- 
tutes community spirit. 

What different points are there in this 
story by Mr. Leavell which ougiit to be of 
value and interest to those living in rural 
communities ? 

For the education of children, are villages 
and small towns undesirable places on ac- 
count of their possible narrowness? What 
are the reasons which do make life in 
the country and villages desirable for 
children? 

City people frequently say that farmers 
are independent, obstinate, unprogressive, 
and individualistic. Are these things true 
of the farmers you know? Do farmers 
co-operate as readily as other groups of 
— 

ou think rural schools and churches 


0 
pet be consolidated? Would you sanc- 
tion the bringing of church and Sunday 
school congregations to their places of 
worship in community-owned wagons and 
automobiles ? 


We Forbid the Banns 


Read with great care that part of the 
bill introduced into the New York State 
Legislature by Senator Lusk which is 
> ages by The Outlook in its editorial on 
the topic, “ We Forbid the Banns.” Is it 
such a “ monstrous ” thing as The Outlook 
says it is? Give several reasons. 

To what extent do you believe gov- 
ernment should inspect, supervise, and 
control the educational system of our 
country ? 

Formulate two propositions for discus- 
~~ suggested by this editorial. Discuss 
each. 
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of Packard Engineering 


The FUEL-IZER 
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Is built into the Packard carburetion 


system. 

Dries and breaks up “‘wet"’ mixture. 

Does away with the formation of 
carbon deposits, 

Insures clean spark plugs. 

Is entirely automatic—no working 
parts or adjustments, 

Prevents dilution of cylinder and 
crank-case oil, 

Insures quick and sure starting in 
cold weather. 
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Carburetor 









nifold. 


Usual Cold Wet 
Mixture 

















This Exclusive Packard VYeature now Standard 


Equipment on every new Packard Car 


TH the develop- 
ment of the Fuel- 
izer, the engineers 

of the Packard Company 
have reached the goal for 
which motor car interests 
all over the world have been 
striving for many years. In 
short—they have achieved 
perfect combustion of all 
grades of gasoline. 


* * * 


To the Packard owner, at 


least, the inefficient car- 
buretion of gasoline is no 
longer a source of worry 
and expense. 

Quick starting —with a 
temperature of 11° above 
Zero, the Packard engine 
equipped with Fuelizer re- 
sponds perfectly to the 
throttle in 10 seconds. 


About 20 seconds after 
starting, the engine may 
be operated perfectly on a 
normal mixture—no need 
of choking motor. 


Tests made at 5° below 
Zero show that the en- 
gine is able to pull on high 
gear almost immediately. 


Freedom from carbon— 
not one single case of foul 
spark plugs or valves, com- 
bustion chamber walls or 
piston rings, developed in 
the months of testing after 
the perfection of the 
Fuelizer. 

Complete combustion of fuel 
is shown by the absence of oil 
dilution in the crank case. The 
Fuelizer. does away with this 
main cause of wear on engine 
bearings and scoring of cylinder 
walls. It does away with sticky 
valve guides and valve stems. 


Freedom from smoking was 
demonstrated by the clean ex- 
haust, due primarily to the fact 
that the Fuelizer works at the 
maximum when engine is start- 
ing and idling. 

The Fuelizer is about the 
simplest invention anybody ever 
saw to mean so much. 

It consists essentially of a pipe, 
a chamber and a spark plug. It 
weighs less than two pounds. 

It is automatically regulated 
by the varying degree of suction 
exerted by the engine as the 
throttle is opened or closed. Not 
a moving part—not an adjust- 
ment anywhere. 


* * 


A Packard feature. Exclusively 
Packard, 


In every way an achievement 
that must strengthen the appeal 
of the Packard Car to the prac- 
tical-minded man who is look- 
ing for passenger transportation 
on the basis of performance, 
economy and value. 


*cAsk the Man (.) Who Owns One” 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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McCutcheon’s 


Housekeeping Linens for 
Country Homes 
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thoroughly 
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gladly upon request. 
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MUC# of the pleasure in a country 
house lies in an abundance of 
snowy linens. 


But steadily increasing prices of 
Linen are discouraging to those who have held 
off in the hope of replenishing their linen supply 
at more moderate prices. 


So it is indeed welcome news that Pure Linens can 
still be purchased at prices that are not prohibitive. 


For more than sixty ‘years McCutcheon’s has kept 
informed of the quality and quantity 
production of the world’s linen markets. Their timely 
anticipation of the acute linen shortage is being met 
with increasing appreciation by patrons to whom 
Household Linens of assured quality are indispensable. 


A Spring and Summer Booklet showing Linens, 
Lingerie, Men’s Furnishings, Handkerchiefs and other 
articles for which McCutcheon’s is known will be sent 


Write for Catalogue No. 35 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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3 ThelnhalationTreat- 
+ ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
‘ Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Pokies Asthma, Influenza, 
Established 1879 Coughs, Bronchitis. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of se into something worse,and 
experietice shows that a neglected cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ‘* Ne family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.’’ 

The air ——- the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a d00n 7 Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

lt is a protection to these exposed. 

‘ - resolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of suctess- 
ul use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 31, 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
Throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresolene. They cah't harm you. Of your druggist or from 
us, roc in stamps. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 























Standard Hymns and Spiritual Songs 


P Our peeralar oplicction ~ Ghaoeh incl ; 
Board 45c. Cloth 60c. Write for examination copy. 





The Biglow and Main Co., 156 5th Ave., New York 
“AN JFNTRODUCTION TO 
UNITARIANISM ” 


; By Dr. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, and other 
Unitarian Sermons SENT FREE on application to 
Mrs. C. W. GEROULD, 186 Upland Road. ambridge, Mass. 





‘FREE BOOKLET 
“The Daily Menu Maker” 
CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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28 April 
THE TEACHER PROBLEM 


BY M. F. BERGENSEN 


Over five thousand educators who met 
at the Cleveland National Education Con- 
vention in February warned the Nation of 
the approaching educational crisis. That 
the people themselves are awakening to the 
seriousness of the teacher problem is dem- 
onstrated by a voluntary meeting of over 
two hundred and fifty school board mem- 
bers from all parts of Wisconsin who met 
at Madison, the State capital, March 30. 
One of the problems they came to discuss 
was how Wisconsin was to meet the threat- 
ened shortage of three thousand teachers 
which the State faces for the coming year. 

The meeting was proposed by a school 
board member, Mr. M. T. Gill, of Reeds- 
burg, Wisconsin, who sent out a circular 
letter to over four hundred school boards of 
the State suggesting some cuncerted action. 
C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, was later asked to call the 
meeting. A list of questions based upon 
the following points was the subject of 
discussion : 

1. Feasibility of a uniform salary 
schedule. 

2. Increase of teachers’ wages in com- 
parison with the increased cost of living. 

3. The treatment of teachers socially in 
a community. 

4. Proposed legislation for the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

“ We are in the greatest business in the 
world aside from that of providing food, 
shelter, and clothing,” said one school 
member. “ We must realize our position 
and try to give every child the best possible 
education at the expense of the State. The 
entire working force in the educational 
business must work in harmony. We have 
ae seen a little corner of our towns. We 
1ave forgotten too often tha: we are a part 
of a great educational system.” 

The whole action of this body was in 
keeping with the preceding statement.:The 
members of the school boards had come to 
get a broader outlook which would serve as 
a basis for constructive future action. 

Why many school boards have to deal 
with the “ flitting teacher ” was explained by 
Miss Emma Conley, of the University of 
Wisconsin, who has made a study of the so- 
cial opportunities afforded the teachers of 
the State. She said: “ Fifty per cent of the 
teachers in this State are not adequatel 
housed and fed. One-half of the communi- 
ties do not care how and where teachers 
live. I know of a number of cases where 
teachers have been obliged to house and 
board themselves because no one in the 
community would offer such accommoda- 
tions. Years ago the teacher’s place in the 
community was a prominent one socially. 
Nowadays very few people entertain ee 4 
ers or make them realize that they occupy 
a prominent place in the community life. 
Not until there is an improvement in 
this direction will we have fewer ‘ flitting 
teachers,’ and consequently better teachers. 
A teacher cannot do her best work in a 
community when she has been in it only 
one year or less.” 

“The increasing demand for teachers 
and the lessening supply of them makes us 
approach a great educational crisis,” de- 
clared L. D. Harvey, director of Stout 
Institute, Menominie, Wisconsin. Normal 
schools are training only one-fifth of the 
number trained last year, he said. The 
increase in population requires yearly five 
hundred more teachers. The students 
in teachers’ training schools are fewer, 
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younger, and more immature than in former 
years. The number of teachers licensed 
this year who did not have the professional 
training as required by law numbered six 
hundred and seventy. “ Our problem is not 
so much whether we will pay our teachers 
this or that, as it is a more fundamental 
question, Where shall we get them?” 
added Mr. Harvey. 

The need of recognizing teaching as a 
profession was emphasized throughout this 
meeting, and finally took form in one of 
the six resolutions passed at the close of the 
session. The following resolution received 
a unanimous vote: “ Resolved, that this 
organization goes on record as favoring the 
building up of the teachers’ profession in 
regard to the economic and social questions, 
and that all teachers be paid a just and 


liberal compensation—recognizing ability, 
continued service, and advanced profes- 
sional study.” 

Reports given by individual board 


members showed that the average in- 
crease in teachers’ wages for this school 
year over the salaries of last year was 
twenty-five per cent. Some of the reports 
showed that high school principals were 
going to be paid for the coming school year 
as high as $3,500. Young men going out 
from the normal schools, with no experi- 
ence other than practice work afforded by 
the normal school, were reported in some 
eases to have signed contracts at $1,800 for 
the coming school year. 

Wisconsin has taken a step toward a 
solution of her teacher problem by recog- 
nizing the need of concerted action. 


OUR SOLDIER DEAD 


Permit me, the father of a Canadian 
soldier who lies buried in the Ypres sector, 
near Passchendaele, to thank you for your 
editorials re the proposal to bring home 
the American dead. Anything of that na- 
ture done by the United States Govern- 
ment will react on the eople of Canada, 
and already we have an incipient agitation 
in favor of bringing our boys back to 
Canada for final burial. To me the whole 
idea is repugnant, and, unless I am mis- 
taken, will bring as much sorrow as com- 
fort if carried out. Only to-night I was 
talking with a Baptist minister whose 
brother fell fighting for the Union cause in 
the great war of 1861-5. He says that 
his parents decided to let their boy rest 
where his country had buried him, and that 
they were influenced by the fact that a 
neighbor had a son, as they believed, sent 
home for burial ; but investigation showed 
that the corpse was not that of their boy. 
I venture the opinion that if your dead are 
given back to their relations there will be 
many disappointing, many harrowing, and 
many disgusting experiences. I hope it is 
not uncharitable to say “interests” are not 
above trading on the tenderest sentiments, 
and that sentimentalists are always with us. 
[ doubt much if the majority of mothers 
wish to disturb their sons’ remains. Not a 
single soldier to whom I have spoken of 
the matter says, “ Bring them home.” On 
the contrary, they say that the boys them- 
selves would prefer to sleep in the soil 
they defended or gained for freedom. And 
if sentiment is to be honored, what senti- 


ment is nobler or more useful than that } 


which says: “Let the mingled dust of 
our honored dead bind together the free 
nations they represent ” ? 
(Rev.) J. R. Patrerson. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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On Mother’s Day 


Let This Be Your Message 


“* Mother—to-day we bring you Flowers, 
in token of our eternal love. We choose 
them for their beauty and fragrance— 








emblematic of your tender care. And 
we wear them ourselves in honor of the 
one universal holiday—Mother’s Day!’ 
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For every occasion and sentiment—give Flowers. 
There is no gift more sweetly significant, more 
subtly welcome, more universally convenient, 
than Flowers. For birthdays they are especially 
appropriate. And the home-table should always 
be graced with flowers. 







Your local florist can deliver fresh flowers in any city or town 
in the United States and Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Service. 


Florists who display the “Say 
it with Flowers” sign are 
members of the Society of 
American Florists and can 
render you exceptional service 
in your purchase of Flowers. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 








The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OvuTLooK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


yet taken place in this country the spirit of selfishness rife 

throughout the world since the close of the Great War. 
Discontent has been widespread, criticism rampant. Individuals 
have been thinking only of themselves; classes and groups of 
society have been striving by every means available to advance 
their own interests, regardless of the interests and rights of 
others. More money and less work has been the common aim. 
Labor is jealous of capital; capital suspicious of labor. Many 
people think the Government has favored the farmers unduly ; the 
farmers consider themselves abused. So it goes. Apparently no 
one is satisfied with what he has; every one wants something 
more, something which by some strange process of reasoning he 
seems to think it is not necessary to work harder for or to deny 


Ts railway strike typifies more than anything else that has 


himself in order to get. So it is that some of the railway 
employees struck, causing suffering, damage to business, and incal- 
culable inconvenience to hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens ; ignoring the means provided by law for the consideration of 
their real or fancied grievances, and at the expense of all these 
others trying to further their personal ends. 

The time has come when individuals and groups of individuals 
should recognize that they have no right, moral or otherwise, to 
seek their own welfare at the expense of society as a whole. 
Every man has obligations to society, and the prime obligation is 
to consider the rights of others before he strives to gain advan- 
tage for himself. What is more, he would do well to recog- 
nize the fact that if he does anything to injure society he him- 
self is affected ; the consequences of his own acts will surely 
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§ The Standard Safe 6% 
Investment of the Nation 


HROUGHOUT the 38 years of its history the House of S. W. Straus & Co. 
has been a pioneer and leader in the development of a type of investment 
bonds which are unimpeachably conservative and fundamentally safe. 


Today the type of investment bond which has been developed under the Straus 
Plan stands as the standard safe 6% investment of the nation. 
place has been gained and has been held by these bonds because— 
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They are intrinsically safe; 


and principal on the day due; 


of maturity dates; 


nation-wide organization. 


the country. Our booklet, ‘ 
today. Ask for—BOOKLET E-1005 


Established 1882 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
Penobscot Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
Stock Exchange Bidg. Dun Bldg. 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


National City Bldg. First National Bank Bidg. 
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They pay the attractive rate of 6%; 
They have never known a failure of prompt payment in both interest 


They offer complete freedom from care, responsibility and management; 
They are not affected by market fluctuations of manipulation; 
They are exceptionally free from the effects of labor troubles, economic 


changes and governmental regulation; 
They afford opportunity for the widest diversification, as well as choice 
They are backed by the thorough-going service of a completely equipped, 
These securities—sound first mortgage serial coupon bonds, netting 6% with 4% 
Federal Income Tax paid—will give you the same satisfaction and safety that 


they are giving today to tens of thousands of well-pleased customers throughout 
‘Safety and 6%”, will tell you _ 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Merchants Nat’) Bank Bldg. 


Thirty-eight Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
Tce Acc 
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Write for it 













Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus Building 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 

Shawmut Bank Bidg. Crocker Bldg. 

INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
Merchants Bank Bidg. Keystone Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 


Nat’l Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
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eome back to him. On the other hand, if 
he will recognize and do his duty to society 
and the world he will be benefited most of 
all. Co-operation is what is needed ; team 
work is what pulls the load. 

Take the case of labor and capital. To 
say that capital is interested only in wrong- 
ing the laboring man is absurd upon the face 
of it ; it is to the advantage of capital to have 
labor well paid and able to buy, for thus the 
market for its goods is broadened. Capital 
has formed no combination against labor ; 
as a matter of fact, business interests 
throughout the world are in keen com 


tition. Capitalists as a class are probably . 


no more altruistic than any other human 
beings, but it is ridiculous to say that the 
are opposed to paying high wages. It is safe 
to say that they are willing to pay almost any 
amount, provided they get a fair return for 
their outlay. There is plenty of money in 
this world for the man who can show he is 
worth it. But no one is entitled to money 
as a matter of course; nor can there be 
any just criticism of the head of any busi- 
ness who objects to paying “— wages 
without getting a fair return for them. 
When a man buys a house, he expects to 
get his money’s worth ; when he buys ser- 
vices, he has the right to expect as much. 
When a man sells a house, it is only right 
for him to get what the house is worth ; 
when he sells his services, he should stand 
ready to give services commensurate with 
the money he receives for them. If a thing 
is worth having, it is worth working for. 
The man who shirks his work steals from 
his employer. An.employer who does not 
pay adequate wages for the services he re- 
ceived is cheating his employees. 

What, you may ask, has this got to do 
with the railway strike, or with finance or 
investments? It has a great deal to do with 
all three. All of these questions are closely 
interrelated, and back of them all is the 
war and the high cost of living. As a re- 
sult of the war living costs have gone uP, 
as have wages, because labor was greatly 
in demand. Living costs are still up, and 
in order to meet them wages have been 
raised, and because wages have been raised 
with no corresponding increase in produc- 
tion, living costs have mounted still higher ; 
we have been going round and round in 
a circle, a circle which widens perhaps, 
but getsus nowhere. What good is money 
if its purchasing power does not increase? 
Money is worth only what can be got in 
exchange for it. People are discontented 
and dissatisfied because they cannot get 
what they want with the money they have. 
The problem is to find the cure for this 
discontent and dissatisfaction. The cure is 
simple enough, but effected by a medicine 
bitter to the taste, and people pass it on to 
some one else with an ugly grimace or the 
statement that they personally do not 
need it. 

First of all, we want too much. Sec- 
ondly, we produce too little. 

In respect to our wants, they consist too 
largely of luxuries. Money is being spent 
for non-essentials which should go for 
necessaries. The result is that concerns 
engaged in making luxuries—which can 
always be sold at a greater profit than 
necessaries—are able to pay higher wages 
than companies producing necessaries. 
Labor is diverted into turning out luxuries 
and production of the necessaries of life is 
kept down. The law of supply and demand 
always operates, and if the supply of nec- 
essaries is less than the demand their 
price is bound to be high. Similarly, if the 
demand for non-essentials keeps up, labor 
is going to be required to manufacture 
these non-essentials, with a consequent 
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NATION'S COMMO 


4 Kew transition from the Prairie Schooner of the Forty- 

niners to the Limiteds of today, is not a matter of inven- 
It is equally a matter of financing. The 
vast sums necessary for the development of our railroad system 
to its present completeness and efficiency, have been raised, 
in large part, through the sale of bonds, 






BACK OF YOUR BOND 
ARE THE NECESSITIES 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF CIVILIZATION 
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So also, with our utilities, our great industrial concerns—even 
our Municipal and Federal development are, in no small 
measure, the result. of the sale of bonds. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. through the outright purchase of the bond issues of 
established Governments, Municipalities and essential industries, has on the 
one hand contributed largely toward our civic and industrial progress and on 
the other, through the distribution of these securities, fostered the spirit of 
conservative investment by providing investors with safe, productive 
channels of investment for their surplus funds. 


Intending investors will find in our current offering list a wide 
selection of Government, Municipal, and Corporation Bonds suit- 
able in maturity, denomination, and yield to meet their individ- 
ual requirements. It will be sent upon request for Circular 0. M.3 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED SUCCESSORS TO 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., CHICAGO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


200°S. LASALLE ST. 49 WALL ST. 


ST.LOUIS DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


SECURITY BLOG. FORD BLOG. 


BOSTON 

LAND TITLE BLOG. 10 POST OFFICE 8a. 
MILWAUKEE 

MET. BK BLOG. FIRST WIS, NAT. B'K BLDG. 


The Federal Income Tax necessitates an accurate record 
of your securities and their productive incomes—our 
LOOSE LEAF SECURITY RECORD may be used for 
recording all your bonds, stocks and mortgages. We 
shall be glad to send you a copy, without cost or obli- 
gation, if you will write for Book No, O. M, 4. 











FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOAN BONDS 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES represent con- 
servative Loans on productive farm lands worth more 
than double the amount of the debt. 

Not One Dollar lost in sixty-two years. 

Interest paid promptty when due. 

For sale in $500 and $1,000 denominations and upward. 
Complete information furnished upon request. 

Ask for Booklet and Investor’s List No. 58. 


A-G:Danforth:&:© 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON - ILLINOIS 














First FaRM MORTGAGES 


AND Rear Estare Bonps 


$1,000—6% 
First Mortgages 


FARM LAND NOTES 


Maturing March 1, 1927 

John Marckle loan of $8,000—represented by eight 

ites ly or together. 
Secured by 1,343 acres of good land, acres under 
= The home of the borrower who farms the land 
mself. Total valuation, $29,360.00. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet “§” and list of 
other offe: . An experi 
pag ~ py a perience of 36 years without 


E.J.Lander & Co 
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ESTABLISHED 1883 
Forks.North Dakota. 
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Savings Bank, 





A Seven Percent 


First Mortgage Bond 


With These Fundamental 
Elements of Safety 


1. Security: A new seven-story apartment, with 
land and equipment valued at $400,000, is 
the security for a bond issue of $190,000. 


- Firet Mortgage signed by four prominent 


business men of Birmingham, Alabama 


. Property Earnings—$36,000 annually, more 


than four times average interest require- 
ment. 


4. Serial Maturities, from 2 to 10 years, an- 
nually increasing the margin of security 
behind i ds. 


outstanding bon 


5. Sinking Fund, into which the borrowers 


make monthly deposits, insures prompt pay- 
ment of i and principal 





P r 


mey: American Trust & 
irmingham, Alabama. 


Denominations, $100, $500, $1000 and 
$5000, to yield 7%. Write for descriptive 
circular inte, ° 


|| GLMILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
|| 1317 HurTBuiwpinc;ATLantaGa. 
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Foreign Trade Encouragement 


Through our Foreign and Commercial Service De- 
partments, working in close co-operation with the 
other departments of the bank, we are prepared to 
aid manufacturers and merchants in the prosecution 
of foreign trade. We will supply desired commercial 
and credit information, and finance foreign trade 


= Deposits 2 * ee © @ @ @ $171,000,000 
Resources . .. - « Over $280,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 

' (Continued) 
shortage of labor for the production of 
necessaries. A shortage means low supply, 
and low supply means high prices. A 
striking example of this situation is fur- 
nished by the farms throughout the coun- 
try. Farm labor, attracted by the high 
wages being paid in the cities and the 
shorter hours of work, is deserting the 
rural for the urban districts. From all 
points comes the same report, that because 
of the shortage of labor farm production 
of both food and live stock will be less this 
ear than last. Doos this situation indicate 
ower prices for vegetables and meats? It 
does not ; nor are employers the only ones 
who will be affected. The answer would 
seem to be that the demand for non-essen- 
tials must be curtailed and expenditures 
confined strictly to things which are neces- 
sary tous. In other words, it is the prac- 
tice of economy which will play a large 
part in the readjustment of living expenses. 

Secondly, production must be increased. 
Strikes hinder production. Discontent and 
dissatisfaction hinder production. Ignorant 
criticism hinders production, because it 
makes for discontent and dissatisfaction. 
Less talk and more work is the cure for 
our troubles. If every one of us would 
stop thinking he was abused, that he is 
entitled to get everything he can for him- 
self no matter who suffers for it, that he 
is the only person in the world who is havy- 
ing a hard time to get along these days, 
and work, and make hard work his first 
care for one year, most of our trouble 
would be over. Benefits would accrue to 
every member of society; general condi- 
tions would be so improved that few would 





have reason to think themselves abused, the 
cost of living would go down, and living 
made much easier. Connened with five 
ears ago, most people are working shorter 
nours, getting twice as much money, and, 
according to reliable estimate, producing 
about sixty per cent as much as formerly. 
The conclusion is that our troubles are 
caused by lessened production and _in- 
creased demand. Hard work will increase 
“aromng: ed economy and self-denial will 
essen demand. Many people say that they 
cannot save a cent these days. They may be 
right or they may be making a confession 
of weakness. The fact remains that oppor- 
tunity knocks at the door of the inan who 
does save. To mention just one oppor- 
tunity—the consensus of the best opinion 
is that when living costs begin to go down 
the price of securities is going to go up. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Please give me some information concerning 
the new issue of preferred stock recently offered 
by the Franklin Automobile Company. 


A. The H. H. Franklin Manufacturing 
Company announced on February 18 an 
additional issue of $1,000,000 of 7 per cent 
cumulative sinking fund preferred stock, 
par value $100 a share. The capitalization 
of this company is $5,000,000 preferred 
stock authorized and $3,500,000 outstand- 
ing; and $2,000,000 common authorized 
with $1,858,700 outstanding. These figures 
include the new issue. This company was 
originally incorporated in New York State 
in 1895. Production for 1920 calls for 
16,000 cars, an increase of about eighty per 
cent over the number for 1919. Average 
earnings for the past five years have been 
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Seven 
Per Cent 


First 
Mortgage 
Bonds 





Security 


Conservatively valued at 
214 times the amount of 
this issue. 


Ownership 


Responsible and success- 
ful. 





Management 


Experienced, capable and 
progressive. . 





Earnings 
For past three years have 
averaged over 2 times 
greatest annual interest 
and principal require- 
ments of these bonds. 


175 Maturities 


Part of issue paid off 
(every month, resulting 
in a rapidly increasing 
margin of security and 
permitting the selection 
of a term suited to your 
requirements. 





An unusual opportunity 
to obtain a high yield, 
sound investment. 





Ask for Circular 
No. 1069-Z 





Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1918) 
10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Detroit Cleveland 
St. Louis Milwaukee 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

sufficient to meet the dividend require- 
ments on $3,500,000 of preferred stock 
approximately four times. Net profits for 
15 9, after depreciation and taxes, of 
$1,841,000. This new stock has preference 
as to assets and earnings over the common, 
and is entitled to cumulative preferential 
dividends of 7 per cent a year. It may be 
retired by the company upon sixty days’ 
notice at $110 a share and accrued divi- 
dends. No mortgage or bond issue may be 
placed without the consent of the holders 
of at least seventy-five per cent of: the 
preferred stock, excepting purchase money 
mortgages given at the time of purchase 
of additional real estate. Commencing 
January 1, 1922, and on the first day of 
each year thereafter, the company will set 
aside a sinking fund of at least fifteen per 
cent of its net earnings and income for the 
previous year, to be used for the retire- 
ment of the preferred stock at the com- 
pany’s option and for buying in shares 
which stockholders may wish to sell. 


Q. I understand that a reorganization of the 
American Hide and Leather rm nd is contem- 
plated. Can you tell me about this 


A. There is due 114 per cent in back 
dividends on the 7 per cent cumulative 
referred stock of the American Hide and 
eather Company. There is $12,500,000 
of this stock outstanding. The reorgani- 
zation plan suggested is for the payment 
of these back dividends in new second pre- 
ferred stock. The matter will be taken up 
at a meeting early ‘in May, and, if it is 
approved, about $14,000, of the new 
stock will be required for this purpose. 


Q. Please give me some information about the 
security behind Rock Island, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana First 44s, due 1934. 


A. These bonds are a first lien on 363 
miles of road, from Haskell, Oklahoma, to 
Eunice, Louisiana, Tinsman to Crossett, 
Arkansas, and on about fifty-five miles of 
various branches. They are callable at 105 
and interest on sixty days’ notice. There 
are authorized $30,000,000 and outstand- 
ing $12,965,000. Additional amounts of 
those unissued may be sold for new con- 
struction at the rate of $30,000 a mile, and 
$8,546,000 are reserved for additions and 
betterments. The property securing these 
bonds is valuable and there is a good 
market for them. 
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Trade Opportunities in 


the Far East 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN are beginning to realize the 
possibilities of the Far East as a field for trade expansion. 


Trade between the United States and China, Siam, 
Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies has increased 
approximately 300% during the last four years. And 
the purchasing power of this great market is still largely 
undeveloped. 


_ Opportunities for developing trade with Asia are par- 
ticularly favorable at present. The advantages enjoyed 
by old-world competitors are still dormant. American 
goods are everywhere in steady demand. Adequate 
financial and shipping facilities are available. 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston is equipped to render 
practical assistance to exporters in this field. Our Foreign De- 
partment has recently made a thorough investigation of Far East 
and Near East markets. We maintain direct connections with 
the ——s trade centers. We finance shipments, arrange credits 

y 


and supply information as to merchandise and methods best 
suited to current conditions. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 


of Boston 
Resources over $250,000,000 


Correspondence cordially invited. Our booklets, “‘The Far East,"’ “‘Acceptan.s’’ and 
“The Webb Law’ discuss the most satisfactory methods of handling and developing 


Soreign business. Write for copies. 























Are You An Investor P 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The Outlook 
has helped hundreds of Outlook readers to solve intelli- 
gently their particular investment problems. Perhaps 
you are contemplating a shifting of your present holdings 


or have fresh funds to invest. 


In either case we shall be 


glad to give you specific information on any securities in 
which you may be interested. A nominal charge of one 
dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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WHEN ELEVEN YEARS OF 
AGE ‘THE BOY WHO PEGGED QV e RETAIL PRICE IS PLAINLY 
SHOES’ FREQUENTLY HAD TON 52 \ JsTAMPEDON THE SOLESOF EVERY 
AIR OF SHOES BEFORETHEY LEAVE 


WHEEL LEATHER AND OTHER 
A THE FACTORY. THIS PROTECTS THE 


MATERIALS FROM TOWN IN A BAR@ 
ROW, A DISTANCE OF ABOUT 


TWO MILES AND UNREASONABLE 


PROFITS 
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SHAPE” 
310°° SHOES 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 
to the wearer. : All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W.L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


be produced for the price. ae 
tamping the price on every pair of he quality of W. L. Douglas produ 

S nen as a Protection a inst high T guaranteed by more than 40 years 
prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
one example of the constant endeavor stylesarethe leaders in the fashion centers 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- of America. They are made in a well- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoés is equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
his pledge that they are the best in the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
materials, workmanship and style = under the direction and supervision of ex- 
sible to produce at the price. ‘to enced men, all working with an honest 
every pair go the results of sixty- etermination to make the best shoes for 
ree ene eens tims whee price aro the same everywhere. The¥ 
sh ting bac C) when prices are the . o 
W. Tt. Doug was a lad of seven, cost no more in San Francisco than they 
pegging shoes. do in New York. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 

besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 

u, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon pasting w. L. 
ugias shoes. The name and price is nok 
Sy aa Drieglai 








or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRA 
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HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, 
Nurse, Governess, Teacher, Business or Professional 
Assistant ? 


The Classified Want Department of The Outlook 
has for many years offered to subscribers a real ser- 
vice. A small advertisement in this department will 
bring results. 


The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising, 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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BY THE WAY 


Few persons of intelligence find much 
amusement in the Sunday comic sheets, 
with their exaggerated caricature and 
forced humor; but it is amusing to find 
one of these used in a very serious book on 
“ Army. Mental Tests,” in which sets of 
the “Foxy Grandpa” series are employed 
in a test to ascertain how quickly the sub- 
ject can assemble them properly when 
they are mixed in a heap. No doubt the 
element of humor which they introduce 
is intentionally planned to relieve the ten- 
sion of a long examination. 





Industrial or plant athletics are gaining 

ound everywhere, according to Walter 
Sethe in his “ Handbook on Health.” He 
mentions a dozen great concerns, includin 
the Goodyear Tire Company, the Genera 
Electric Company, and the Carnegie Steel 
Company, which have provided not. onl 
gymnasiums but athletic fields for their 
employees. “ A complete baseball diamond 
and athletic field is laid out in Gary, 
Indiana, for the Illinois Steel Company, 
containing a quarter-mile track, a large 
grand-stand, and as good a baseball dia- 
mond as can be made.” 


Some London art critics are displeased 
with the newly erected statue of Edith 
Cavell, the English nurse who was exe- 
cuted by the Germans in Belgium. It is 
reported that one critic has designated the 
statue “ Nurse Cavell’s Send Martyr- 
dom,” in general allusion to the “ unpleas- 
ing proportions of the figure and the top- 
heavy structure above the niche in which 
the statue is placed.” 


Immigrants to America sometimes fall 
into the hands of unscrupulous employ- 
ment agents, padrones, and other persons 
who fleece them. In the case of the au- 
thors of the following advertisements, 
however, the immigrants seem to know 


‘fairly well how to care for their own 


interests : 

Housework desired by experienced Swedish 
girl; family of two or three, in apartment ; no 
laundry or heavy cleaning; excellent cook ; 
wages $80. Address ——. 

Japanese chauffeur desires position, private 
family ; 15 years’ experience ; careful driver ; 
has best references; wages $40 per week. 
Address — 

This Japanese chauffeur is perhaps not 
fully alive to the possibilities of his jot, 
but considering the wages he probably 
received in his own country, he is doing 
pretty well. 


John Shell, of Kentucky, who is said to 
be the oldest man in the world, having at- 
tained the age of 131 years (though, as 
usual with centenarians, the figures hav« 
been questioned), is reported as saying, “ | 
never tuk but one chaw of tobacco anil 
never smoked.” Vegetarians will be disap- 
— to learn that his favorite dish is 

acon and eggs. Prohibitionists will be 
equally disappointed to read, “I drink two 
or three drinks of whisky every day ani 
always have, but I never get drunk.” 


The merits of the American lrotel have 
perhaps never been more eloquently state: 
than by Arnold Bennett as quoted recently 
in the lew York “ Times :’ 

The great American hotel is a wondrous 
haven for the European who in Europe has 
comforts only in his dreams. The calm order- 
liness of the bedroom floors, the adequacy of 

wardrobe and lamps, the reckless profusion of 
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clean linen, that charming notice which one 
finds on one’s door in the morning, ‘‘ You 
were called at 7:30, and answered,”’ the funda- 
mental principle that a bedroom without a 
bathroom is not a bedroom, the magic laundry 
which returns your effects duly starched in 
‘eight hours, the bells which are answered im- 
mediately, the thickness of the walls, the 
radiators in the elevator shafts, the celestial 
invention of the floor clerk—I could catalogue 
the civilizing features of the American hotel 
for pages. But the great American hotel is a 
classic, and to praise it may seem inept. 


A Hawaiian reader of The Outlook calls 
attention to a misspelling of the word 
“ukulele ” in an article in the issue for 





“March 24 entitled “ Music and the Ameri- 


ean Soldier,” in which the spelling “ uke- 
lele”’ appeared. “ The original meaning of 
the term,” he says, “is a flea, applied to 
the instrument on account of its small 
size.” 


Americans are sometimes inclined to 
plume themselves on the assumed fact that 
among them women are treated with honor 
and distinction nowhere else accorded to 
the sex. In such a mood this passage from 
a recent book on Italy provides wholesome 
reading for us: “It is a remarkable fact 
that the University of Bologna has num- 
bered women among its professors. Thus, in 
the fourteenth century, Novella d’Andrea, 
a lady of great personal attractions, who is 
said to have been concealed by a curtain 
during her lectures ; at a subsequent period 
Laura Bassi (mathematics and physical 
science) ; Signora Mazzolini (anatomy) ; 
and more recently Clotilda Tambroni 
(Greek), are included in this list.” 


From “ Karikaturen,” of Christiania, 
Norway : 

Ship’s Boy (on trawler)—“ Be careful 
your pipe doesn’t fall overboard, captain !” 

Captain—“ Mind your own business ”— 
(loses his pipe as he speaks )—“ There, you 
wretch, that’s all your fault !” 

From the “ World,” of London : 

Jimmy (to his dancing partner) —* This 
is simply ripping. My feet hardly seem to 
be touching ihe ground.” 

His partner (with feeling): “You're 
right, Jimmy, they don’t.” 

From “ Tyrihans,” of Christiania : 

Old maid Hansen was telling her family 
of an adventure. “ Yesterday, on my wa 
home, I had to pass a dark street. Sud- 
denly a man came out before me. Ah! 
How I ran!” 

The sixteen-year-old—* Did you catch 
him?” 

From “ Karikaturen,” of Christiania : 

First Shopper—* We women endure pain 
better than men.” 

Second Shopper—* Who told you that? 
Your doctor ?” 

First Shopper—* No. My shoemaker.” 

Here are three anecdotes from “ Jugend,” 
of Munich, hitting at the carnival of crime 
since the war : 

1. “ Are you coming to our whist party, 
doctor ?” 

Doctor (struggling with a hold-up man) 
-—“Tll be along just now. I’m being 
robbed at present.” 

2. Bandit (opening victim’s mouth)— 
“What! Only cement stopping? Aren’t 
you ashamed ?” 

Victim—* No. I did have gold stoppin 
last week, but one of your colleagues a 
it.” 

3. Victim, to highwayman—“No, I 
won’t give you my fur coat. My man only 
stole it for me yesterday.” 
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The Measure of Progress 


The progress of the past, 
as well as that of the future, 
is measured by criticism—for 
criticism exists only where 
there is faith in ability to 


improve. 


We do not criticise an ox 
cart or condemn the tallow 
dip, for the simple reason that 
they are obsolete. During the 
reconstruction period through 
which our country is now 
passing, if the public does not 
criticise any public utility or 
other form of service, it is be- 





cause there seems little hope 
for improvement. 


The intricate mechanism of 
telephone service is, under the 
most favorable conditions, sub- 
ject to criticism, for the reason 
that it is the most intimate of 
all personal services. 


The accomplishment of the 
telephone in the past fixed the 
quality of service demanded 
today; a greater accomplish- 
ment in quality and scope of 
service will set new standards 
for the future. 





Sawe YourFeet 


«< Jung s Arcn brace is an elastic, light. comfortable 

1 and ive brace. Relieves tired and 

aro aching feet instantly. Corrects fallen arches and 

TEs foot-strain. Price $1.00. Guaranteed. Order today. 
4 Booklet free. 





Money back if not satished. 








Geo. H. JungCo, 


2040 Jung Bidg. Gincinnati.O.| 








IMPORTANT TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 





You can get rid 


of itching with 
Resinol 


Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap easily heal 
most cases of eczema and similar skin-eruptions, 
The first application usually stops the itching and 
burning instantly. Sold by all druggists. For sam- 
ple of each free, write to Dept. 3-T, Resinol, Balti- 
more, Md. Use Resinol Soap for the complexion. 
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EUROPE 1920 


MODERATE-PRICED TOURS 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


1021 Little Building — 
Bost 11, 


CuRoPEAN in Tours 


apa ene A 
BENN Paes BUREAG 


906 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW ver 


EUROPE Is ,OPEN 


8460 
Cathedrals, Galleries, 4 op Mountains. 
Exceptional arrangements for Paris and the 
Battlefields. Smal rties with experienced 
leaders. Sail April, May, June, July. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 
TOURS 
EUROPE 
ge 
EDUCATION~TRAVEL- RECREATION 
PRICES MODERATE 
9021 LITTLE BUILDING-~BOSTON 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 
If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
are Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 


and 
Where climate, scenery, 
world - renowned baths, 
distinguished society, lend 


a charm found in few 
watering places. 

















































Hotels famous for Hos- 

tality and Comfort— 
Modern Bathing Estab- 
lishments — Magnificent 
Casinos. Golf, Riding, 
Sailing, Driving, and i 
other Sports. 


Secure Accommodations Now 


Paris-Lyon and Mediterranee 
Railway 
281 Fifth Ave., cor. 30th St., New York 
Telephone Madison Square 9690 ~ 














Delightful VacationCruises 
CUBA, PANAMA, COSTA RICA 
Spring and Summer Sailings. Particulars on request. 
American Travel Club, Box O., Wilmington, Del. 











Holidays in NORWAY 


Land of the Awd Sun. Seventy years’ 

experience in a =) tours thru = won 

derful country il Sune 1 and June 25. 
Send f — bookle’ 


ey Ss TRAVEL, ‘BUREAU 


ifth Avenue, New York 











Golden Rule Tours 
Sailings June and July 
Italy to Rootend, + luding ty the Battlefields. 
oliis, L. L., 





at my expense 
Go to. Euro © by o ganizing a 
| oy Babcoc. ee ‘ours, 1137 
Dean St rooklyn, N. Y. Established 1900. 


} attlefields — Lady ambulance drivers, 
served in France. Croix de Guerre M.M., 
ete., willing to drive tourists’ cars. Fluent 
French. PENNELL, Edenbridge, Kent, Eng. 








The land of unlimited pos- 
sibilities for the vacationist. 
Write for Packet No. 
103, Zontaining the Hotel 
Guid e, descriptive book- 
and maps, enclosing 
10c postage. 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Ave., New York 








THE OLD WORLD 


and witness there the dawn of a new 
age amid the ruins of war. ‘ours sail- 
ing June 19 and June 26, prices $610 
and upward. Write for particulars. 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


EXETER 


IDEAL 


TRAVEL CENTRE 
FOR 


DEVONSHIRE 


The posee’ ssh of oer 


The Secre' 

INFORMATION. BUREAU, 
21, Queen Street, Exeter, will be glad to 
ive eve information to intending visitors. 
or booklet apply as above, or Dorland 
Travel Bureau, 9 it 40th Street, New York. 


ROUGH IT IN COLORADO 


College graduate, age 26, thoroughly ac- 
— with Rocky Mountain ational 
rk trails and fishing, and owning cabin near 
a desires to organize small party of young 
en to “ rough it” for whole or part of sum- 
oar. Inquiries will ~ am prompt attention. 
References exchan ran 
WALDO NORRIS, La Salle, Colorado. 


TRIP TO EUROPE FOR BOYS 


July 7-Sept. 11. Announcement on request. 
M. Jetteur, Asheville School, N. C. 


Hotels and Resorts — 
__ CANADA 





QPeICTAL 




















&é 
HIGHLANDS 
» Hay Fever 
“a ONTARIO Unknown 
One thousand to two thousand feet above 
the sea. Modern hotels in Algonquin 
Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian y; 
Lake ot Bays, Kawartha Lakes, and Tim- 


agami. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, 
etc. Write for free illustrated literature. 


C. G. Orttenburger, Desk “X” 
907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. B. Chown, Desk “X” 
1270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 

















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





TePyT amilton 


14th & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel 
Ideal Location. Modern appointments and 
Home-like. ape! ae —— plan 
3.50 up dail tes by week. 
ooklet. IR ING 0. malts Proprietor. 





CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK CITY 





The wy ence Inn 


New Milford Litchfield LOen, Conn 
In the footh Open all 
— veae ar r your summe mer’s 


2 hours i ew York. Write for 
booklet. Mrs. J. E. Castiz, Proprietor. 


HOTEL _JUDSON tom Sayare_ 


hese bath. ates day 
w 
including meals. Special rates 3 0 per day, 

Location very central. Convenient 
to all clovated and street car lines. 





ENGLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 





HOGARTH HOSTEL 


19 Queensberry Place, London 


Close to South Kensington Tube Station 
A RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN, 
ARTISTS, STUDENTS AND REFINED WOMEN 


Terms for Furnished Rooms with Breakfast and Dinner 
from $20 weekly 


A few American Ladies will be received 
during the Summer. Apply to 


Miss Mary Hogarth, 19 Queensberry Place, London, S.W. 7 


ission to H. on Hooper, 
Pesaeed Pree 
288 Fourth Avenue, » 4, York. 


MAINE 


YORK CAMPS¥2uae 22 
J.Lewis York, Prop. 

Famous Rangeley - te of mountains 

facing lake. Log baths, open fires, 

central dining-room. om Garage, olf, neeey 

boating, bathing, fish F. vegetab! 

eggs, poultry, milk. Book! et. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL PURITAN 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE E BOSTON HOUSE 

Globe Trotters call the Puritan one 
the most hometnn ‘hotels in the Ff 


Cost Your ries qadty, 
THE 


CAPE COD pines 


COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cot: Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D. DUrawiord. 


If You Are Tired or Need a Change 
you cannot ta a@ more comfortable place in 
w England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 


NEW YORK 


A” DIRONDACES, The CRATER 
B. Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
tn Becnene with central club house 
where meals are served. References —~ 
For circular or information address Joun B. 
BurnnHaM, 233 Broadway, New York. 



































The Wiscasset Bungalows 
and Central Dining Hall 


The comforts of a home without the cares of . 


housekeeping. M.C.Lockwood,Mt. Pocono, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 


a ansett Bay, Jamestown, R. 
N E' icrndsiee otel and nicely 


furnished Cottages, on the sho 
moderate rates. Booklets. P. H. HORG x 














VERMONT 
Oy pt ee “The Maples.” Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, airy 


rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
iazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms ‘ 
Refs. exchanged. The Misszs SARGEANT. 





Health Resorts 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 


mental patients, Also elder! le requiring 
care Harriet Ke Rev ves, M. PMelrose. Mass. 


Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium A® °xclusive resort 


Sennectios — Ma electricity, and 
baths. G | tnsange, ee ident physi. 
cians. , ~ &.- a management 

years. E. S. Vai, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, gue, restful and homelike. Over 
6 years of 8 ul work. Thorough, re- 
_ dependable and = Every com- 

and convenience. Accomm: ons of 
on perior ques Disorder of the perverse uD. 


m a Fred. W. 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr. M.D., Goshen, N. ¥ 


Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. et geminal re ts, 
home comforts. H. M. Hito x MD. 


HAVEN OF REST !,'2% 
ment and 

care of nervous, convalescent and aged peo- 
le. For particulars address Isabella Redhon 
jixx, D.O., 3533 N. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LINDEN The, Ideal Plece fer Sick 


Doylestown, Pa. /an a bho} AF to 

the personal be and specialized treat- 

poses of the invali ‘ pita anew, 
rothera; or circular 
*Rowenr Liveincorr \ iM. 


BER’ ‘COTT D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 



































HURRICANE LODGE 





THE BETHESDA WHite Bains, 


A apniarioy for the invalid, ¢ La convalescent, 
and the rat, . Address for 
ALICE GATES BUGBEE. M. D. Tel. 241 





7 and COTTAGES 
ac 
iM THE ADIRONDACKS 
‘ Koa Gurricane, Essex Ce., W. Y. 
7® ‘Season opens June 12th. Com 
. WZ fortable, homelike. Altitude 
1,800 ft. Extensive v 


a a overlooking Keene ae 
Trout ba al Camping. Golf links, nine well- 
kept greens. Mile course. Tennis and cri ~ 
Fresh ——- tn agg bh wy 

tages, alLimprovemen ‘erms per 
wane Spec fal rates for season, Address K. 
BaLanan Mer., ya Essex Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 
Keene Valley, N.Y. Very heart of mts., spruces, 
and pines. 1.500elevation. $l15a we wae up. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK. 


Come to Camp Sacandaga “On Take 


A -—- for the lovers of the out-of-doors. 
Refin surroundings. Good table. Large 
living-hali. Cottages Cy tents for sleeping. 
Boats and canoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes 
into the woods. Nights around the camp-fire. 
Everything comfortable and homelike. 4 
and terms upon application. Address CHAs. 
Meyer, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to ple of 
refinement wishing to live on American — 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with aiastentes | Booklet gladly sent 

upon request. HN P. TOLSON. 


The Margaret Louisa 


of the Y. W. C. A. 


14 East 16th St., New York 

A homelike hotel for self-supporting 
women. Single rooms $1.00 per night. Dou- 
ble rooms (2 beds) $1.40 per night. Restau- 
rant open to all women. Send for circular. 




















Apartments 


New York Summer Rental 
portunity 
TO SUBLET, for June, July, August, and 
September, furnished e apartment, 
seven rooms with bath, Morningside Avenue, 
uiet street facing attractive Morningside 
k, two short blocks from express station 
elevated, one short block from Fifth Ave. Bus 
line. Twenty minutes from theater district or 
downtown Hew York. Ideal location for sum- 
mer visitors. Price $500 for entire four months. 
Address B, 416 ; West 13th St., New York City. 


FOR RENT — Furnished 


5-room elevator apartment. Ma: . to Oct. 15. 
$5 monthly. References. Dr.:E. R. Brrkuss, 
40 Morningside Ave., cor. 118th St., New York. 











Country Board 


Adult Boarders on old- 
Wanted fashioned Virginia farm. Ex. 


cellent cooking. Conveniences. —— 
spring and summer season. 1,663, Outlook. 


Board Wanted 


oan WANTED for one or two 
ts, ladies; must have modern cor- 
po “Small village or town peoterred. 
If suited m 4 remain for a lon §. 
style wanted, but a comfortable, happy home. 
A dress Virginian, 1,843, Outlook. 


and GOOD COOKING 
Two Roams 3 desired by eouple and 3-year 
child in private family near sea or in country. 
Commuting distance New York. References 
exchanged. 1060-a Sterling Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OARD WANTED for an infant gir! 

aged four (4). Healthy, happy and norma. 
Mother an invalid. Appiicants must bea" 
closest invest ag eh as to — exper:- 
ence, and abi 4 care of the 
child. Address otherhood 134 1,845, Outlook 
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CONNECTICUT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 





CORNWALL, CONN. 
For Rent Nine-room furnished house, 
two bathrooms, modern conveniences; ice 
and planted garden included. For sale or rent: 
ten-room furnished farmhouse, with about 
40 acres of land, two good trout streams, 
orchard. W. B. Hupparp, Cornwall, Conn. 


NORFOLK, CONN. 


Litchfield Hills, 1200 feet above sea 
ern house, furnished. Spring water. elec- 

tfc light, fine view. Ice-house filled. Garage. 
L. D. BULKLEY, 39 West 58th St., New York. 





For Sale 
Double House in Brookline 


South half, 9 rooms, leased to September, 
1920; north half, 7 fous, leased until 1922 
Corner lot, 75/x12; slate roof, cut stone 
Souagation, well-built frame house. Building 
could not be replaced for $15,000. All modern 
improvements. 287 Walnut’ St., Brookline, 
Mass. Reason for selling: called to Army 
Service. Address rep aly to GeorcE Gisss, JR., 
1818 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 





OLD NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
Owned by family 200 years. Perfect type 
Colonial home and in perfect re- 
pair. Oak frame, large fireplaces, beam 
ceiling, paneling, corner cupboards. Words 
don’t describe it. See it. Property on State 
road. Borders river. Trout brook through it. 
J. CASSIDY, Woodbury, Conn. 


_ MAINE 








tw UE | 
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ere, 





Charming 
All-Year Home 
For Sate or RENT 


Ata figure surprisingly low 
in order to close an estate 


Delightfully situated on picturesque Maine 
Coast only three hours from Boston with good 
train service to ach three miles away. 
Convenient Atlantic Shore Line trolley. 
Excellent motor roads. Within five minutes’ 
walk of ** St. Peters by-the-sea.”” 


16-room modern home; garage or stable; 
35 acres beautiful ocean front, rugged rock 
shore and velvety beach land. 110 acres of 
fields, woods and pastures. 

Rare opportunity for ery me into gen- 
erous building sites with Beach fronts, 


efi J 


For i tion or p please address 


R. N. SIMPERS 
44 North 4th Street Philadelphia 


Lames Riis usd Be te eee 

















Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


For Rent for Season—7-Room “Comace 
Open fire, broad piazzas,city water. Rent $150. 
Emma FE. Jones, 63 River Ave.. Gardiner, Me. 


2085, CLYDE, Me. Furnished house, 
5 sleeping-rooms, living-room, 


frepine “ yr screened hes, bath. 
MAXWELL, 68 Dean St., Taunton, Mass. 


Seal Harbor Realty Co. 


George L. Stebbins, Managing Director 


Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert Island, Me. 
Furnished Cottages for Rent 


List on application 


South Bristol, Maine 
For Sale Furnished Bungalow. 
Lot of one acre. River and ocean view. 
Price $2,500. G. R. Nichols, Box 1,629, Phila. 


MASSACHUSETTS 














NEW hk 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


House, 9 bedrooms, bathroom, for_rent to 
refined people for summer season. Delight- 
fully located on New England farm near 
Portsmouth andC oncord. Every convenience. 


Fully furnished. Open fires. Wood supply 
free. Rent $500. Apply for particulars 
JOHN F. SCOTT, 
47 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


SUGAR HILL, New Hampshire, 
Attractive Bungalow 
bath, furnished, beautifully located, White 
Mountains. For rent or sale.’ Wm. E. 
Satchell, Owner, 162 Gates Av.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


NEW YORK 
In the Adirondack Mts. 7°,Sen* 


summer months, 10-room Cottage 
furnished, bath, electricity, fireplace, hot- 
water heating plant, screened sleeping porch, 
large front poreh. ddress Mrs. Mary F. 
Patterson, P. O. Box 23, Elizabethtown, N.Y. 


For Sale on LONG LAKE 


Adirondacks. Four or five acres,'beautiful 
lake front site for oye Very reasonable. 
Communicate Talbot Bissell, Long Lake, N.Y. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
Located Grogtly on Trout Lake, three miles 
by good road from Bolton Landing, Lake 
George. Entirely new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental.Com pletely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms, (three 
bedrooms) and bath. Kitchen with 
runnin water. Ice, wood, and 
rowboat included. 
For full particulars address 1,597, Outlook. 


CATSKILL MTS., NEW YORK 


For rent, summer months, furnished cot- 
e. 6 bedrooms, bath, hot and cold water, 
living-room, dining-room and large piazza; 
open fires; garage. One mile from Tanners- 
ville station, three miles from Twilight Park 
and golf club. Beautiful extended view. $125 
ar month. Apply Mrs. A. F. Miiller, 124 West 
ighland Ave., Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
TO RENT for 
Seven Room Cottage summer season, all 
improvements ; or will take 4 boarders. Write 
Roy W. St. Dennis, Elizabethtown, Essex Co., N. Y. 


Lake Champlain 


ShoreFrontCamp inthe yp for rent, 
furnished, #250. Floor plans and photos 
from C. H. EASTON, 1 Broadway, New York. 


AKE CHAMPLAIN COTTAGE 

7 poome, 5 furnished, bath, fireplace, ice, 
inclosed porch, tine bathing beach, spacious 
shaded grounds. For rent, part season. 
v.W™M. Morrow, Schenectady, N.Y., R.D. 5. 
































PROPERTY Berkshire Hills 


me M. ‘iin Comfortably furnished old- 
fashioned house,11 rooms, bath, rch, garden, 
furnace ; within 10 minutes’ walk of station, 
post office and stores. Moderate. 1,945, Outlook. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Three and one-half hours from New York 
Comfortably furnished housekeeping suite of 
4 roomsand bath, suitable for several business 
women. 10 minutes’ walk from i, post 
office, and stores. Terms very m 

rented for two weeks or more, by groupe 
of 3or4 Address 1,947, Outlook. 


At Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 


NEW PoRNIsSH ED COTTAGE to 
LET o OR SALE. Broad piazzas, 
electric | igits hot a cold water, conve- 
niences, open fireplace. Terms moderate. Wm. 
H. Hawley, Room 17, State House, Boston. 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED 


July and August, 8-foom cottage on grounds 
of Wh hite mense a Meals at fin. 


Appl y, Mrs. 
91 Elm Street, isorthemeghen, Mass. 














FOR SALE 


Ideal Summer Home, Situated on State Road in 
Charming Village. High Location, Lovely View 
House has seven rooms, broad veranda, all 
modern conveniences. Two acres of land. ‘Ten 
minutes’ walk from village. Plenty of milk, 
butter, and eggs available. Must sell, as owner 
has removed to the West. a oly to JoHN A. 
Jounson, Attorney, Morrisville, N. Y. 


COUNTRY HOME 
AT A BARGAIN 


Would you like to own a beautiful country 
home (10 acres) just outside the commuting 
zone—sixty miles from town (% minutes train 
ride), three railways, to cost $35,000? Prop- 
erty located on west bank of the Hudson 
River, with beautiful view of the river and 
mountain range. House has eighteen rooms, 
all improvements, gardener’s house, barns, 
garage, all buildings of brick. House is now 
completely furnished throughout, and all 
the furniture, etc., may purchased if de- 
sired. For appointment to see photographs 
or visit property address 

SHIPP & OSBORN, Second St., Newburgh, N. Y. 





w, 8 rooms and * 





To Let &uypished Shelter Island 


Send for list and booklet. 
Ralph G. Duvall, Shelter Island Heights, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
R SALE 


Well Established School 


for deficient children. 1,197, Outlook. 
VER MO NT 


For Rent 
DORSET, VERMONT 


On beautiful Estate in 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


KEEWAYDIN LODGE—Furnished. 
eight roomsand bath, large stone fireplace and 
living veranda, garage. Rent for season, $300. 
WAUBEKA COTTAGE—Furnished, 
seven rooms and bath, large stone fireplace and 
veranda, garage. Rent for season, $250. 
Address M. D., Room 1616, 120 B’dway,N.Y. C. 


VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE FAjt on Rouna 


Bay, Severn River, 
west side. Convenient to Baltimore, Wash- 
fpsten and Annapolis. 2 miles to electric cars. 
Ideal focation for summer colony or gentle- 
man’s country home. Over 1 mile of water 
front. 9-Room House. 1,921, Outlook. 


__ AGENTS | WANTED | 


AGENTS: $100 weekly. Automobile owners 
everywhere wild with enthusiasm. Marvel- 
ons invention doubles power, mileage, effi- 
ciency. Saves ten times its. cost. Sensational 
sales everywhere. Territory going like wild- 
fire. $26 gample outfit and Ford car free. 
we ee quick. L. Ballwey, Dept. 46, Louis- 
ville 

INSYDE TIRES—inner armor for auto- 
mobile tires; prevent punctures and blow- 
outs; double tire mileage. Liberal profits. 
Details free. American Accessories Co. 9 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 127. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or r eyety 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 21 
Louis, Mo. 

WANTED—Youn man connected with 

vate or large public school who desires to 

— partner of first-class boys’ camp in 
Vermont. Must be in position to secure boys. 
No capital needed. 8,276, Outlook. 


FOR THE HOME 


TWO NEW HOUSEHOLD HELPERS— 
on a week free trial! Our new courses (now 
books), “ Lessons in Cooking ” and “ House- 
hold Engi ineering,” show how to save one- 
third your time and much money. One helps 
with cooking, the other with housekeeping, 
and they helpeach other with BOTH. Te: sted 
and proved by many hundreds of our corre- 
spondence members. Handsome deep green 
weteapgeet leatherette binding, gold stamped, 






































marbled edges, es, thousand pages, illustrated. 
Sent prepaid for $5.00 (or) 50 cents stamps, and 
$1 — for 5 months. Membership one 
year free. turnable, with full refund, if not 


satisfactory. Tr, them! Am. School "Home 
Economics, 6900 Normal Ave., Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES, ms, plays, ete., ,are wanted for 
ublication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 
ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 

SUPERINTENDENT and chief nurse for 
150-bed hospital near New York. Only high 
rade woman of executive ability considered. 
Give references. 8,158, Outlook. 

Business ne 

WRITE photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; 

complete outline free. Producers League, 
438, St. Louis. 

RAILWAY traffic inspectors earn_from 
$110 to $200 per monthand expenses. Travel 
if desired. nlimited advancement. No age 
limit. We train you. Positions foramees 
under guarantee. Write for booklet CM27. 
peneere Business Training Institute, Buf- 
alo, N. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANT Game or mother’s helper. A 














ly to wee, i. = ardlaw Miles, Head Master’s 
Prowse, Gitmian Country School, Roland 
ar 


Ww ANTED—Two young ladies as waitresses 
in tea room near New York City. Conditions 
and salary attractive. 8,270, Outlook. 

WANTED—Mother’s helper to assist in 
care of infant and three children. Summer 
in mountains. Mrs. F. Lindsey Curtis, Wil- 
mington. Del. 

WANTED—Experienced nurse, preferably 
young, to take care of 1}¢ year old —_- Sum- 
mer at seashore. State Serteee & anc i A 
expected. R-444 Stelle Ave., Plainfield. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee. Managing ——" -y govern- 
esses, mothers’ helpers, secreta summer 
camps. 51 Trowbridge S8t., Cambri ge, Mass. 

CAMPS, hotels, institutions, families, apply 
to Miss Richards, Box 5, East Side, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Boston, Fridays tf tor, 6 Jack- 
son Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence. 

COMPANION or teacher for recreation 
work in small school for backward children, 
311 Post Road, Rye, N. Y. Tel. 809-W. 
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HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

TEACHERS wanted by city boarding 
school. French, Spanish, voice, domestic sci- 
ence. 8,264, Outlook. 

WANTED—Teac hers all subjects. Good 
vacancies. in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional pfosice I and Educational Agence y, Car- 
negie Hall, N 


— SITUATION S WANTED _ 


Professional Situations __ 
TRAINED NURSE. Chronic or slightly 
mental case. Adults or child. Country, town, 
aa 0 Me ones $35 to $40. Highest reterences. 


8,274. 
“usinies Situations 

OWNER or lessee of desirably located, 
well furnished apartment or residence in New 
York City or Brooklyn wishing to have it 
cared for during their summer absence from 
the city may arrange to place it in charge of 
two ladies who are missionaries now on 
furlough in America, “ Best References,” 
8,283, 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

EXPERIENCED teacher and chaperon de- 
sires position for summer. Will act as com- 
panion. Excellent references. 8,247, Outlook. 

COLLEGE woman desires any kind of good 
salaried position. 8,253, Outlook. 

CHAUFFEUSE, experienced, companion, 
care of children, gardening. 8,266, Outlook. 

a as attendant for tuberculosis 
PS tin epapenens and companionable. 

269, Outloo 

GRADUATE nurse with wide experience 
desires position with individual or small fam- 
ily contemplating trip to Far West (Pacific 
—— Can furnish Al references 
Toes ang character and experience. Address 
P. O. Box 1,562, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NURSE - companion - chaperon wishes to 
spend school vacation on Pacific coast. Ser- 
vices exchanged for expenses. 8,285, Outlook, 

ENGLISH nurse, returning any time to 
August, would give services — companion, 
children, attendantfor passage, Osborn, 27 
Stuyvesant Ave., Arlington, N. 

SUPERINTENDENT recommends experi- 
enced housekeeper. References.8,287,Outlook. 

MANAGING-housekeeper, hostess.— Gen- 
tlewoman, versatile, capable, and exception- 

ally experienced, desires position of respon- 
sibility where personal interest counts. 
Family or institution. 8,288, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

FRENCH officer, wounded during war, de- 
sires to teach French, either private lessons 
or in class. Would go with family during sum- 
mer. Address Bellows, 313 Halsey St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

COLLEGE instructor wants any summer 
work. Experienced tutor. 8,236, Outlook. 

TUTOR—Young college professor desires 

sition as tutor and companion to one or two 

oys during summer. Thorough experience 
in traveling and outdoor life. 8,262, Beryenee 

FRENCH teacher would tutor children 
during summer months in exchange for room 
and board in country. Write Melle Labéque, 
Laurel School, Cleveland, O. 

POSITION to teach domestic science py col- 
lege graduate with experience. 8,261, Outlook. 

WANTED—Student at Princeton Univer- 
sity desires position as tutor in private family 
pd boys’ camp for summer months. Refer- 

nce, W. D. McLean, Vice-President_the 
Morrie Pi Plan Company, 261 Broadway, New 

or 

FRENCH gir, graduated French college, 
one year stu in American college, desires 
position_as governess or companion. Would 
travel. References. 8,271, Outlook. 

PHILLIPS Exeter senior with tutoring 
and summer camp experience wants to tutor 
this summer. Can furnish references for 
character and scholarship. R. H. Bowles, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, ixeter, N. H. 

TEACHER, English specialist, requires 

it June 18-Sept. 18; tutoring, companion. 

279, Outloo’ 

YOUNG French teacher desires European 
or Californian trip as governess or com- 
panion. References. 8,275, Outlook. 

KINDERGARTEN - primary teacher de- 
sires summer position in camp or as kinder- 

artner in summer community. Would also 

utor children over seven. Handwork, gar- 
Gouing) ¢ etc. Teachers college training. 8,272, 
utloo 











MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW THOUGHT Spy home for young 
children near Utica, New York. $10 weekly. 
Excellent care and training. 8,250, Outiook. 

WANTED—Defective a. to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. 

WANTED—Y oung women to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send anything on approval. Services free. 
References required. 309 West 99th St. 

MULLER-Walle branch training class Ser 
teachers of lip-reading. Be ginning July 5 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N 

SHAWNEE, Oklahoma. A growing city. 
A good pece to live. Write for information, 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, 

PARENTS—My weekly WAKE-U P letters 
toa backward youth were investigated b —— 
treasurer of a millionaire corporation. Have 

oua boy —— ? Address “* Psychologist.” 
R: 280, Outlook. 

HEALTHFUL, delightful vacation home 
for two or three little children at ** Roadside,” 

ine, Conn. 
W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 895. slo char e; ho delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New Yor 
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» y Always Among | 
“™?) the High Guns | 


High scores at the traps can beachieved only with guns 
in perfect working order. Always among the high guns 
at the tournaments you'll find the wise shooters using 


Three-in-One 
The Universal Gun Oil 


Successful trapshooters and game hunters everywhere have 4 
used 3-in-One over 20 years. They prefer this high-grade oil be- 
cause it always keeps their firearms in the smoothest working 
condition. Never gums or collects dirt. 

3-in-Une not only lubricates perfectly the magazine, trigger, bs 
shell extractor, hammer and break joints, but it absulutely pre- 
vents rust forming inside or outside the barrels and on every 
other metal part. Cleans the barrel of burned black powder resi- 
due. Also cleans and polishes the wooden stock and fore-end. 
Keeps the whole gun bright and shiny, like new. Leading firearm 
manufacturers use and recommend 3-in-One. Try it yourself ! 

3-in-One is sold at all stores—in 30c. Handy Oil Cans and in 
15e., 30c., and 60c, bottles. 

FREE Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and Diction- 
ary of Uses—both Free. Write us a Postal. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 AEG., Broadway, New York 


peer REN se i a 
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HE hand processes—seven of them—by 

which every single Spencerian Pen is Send 10cfor10 sample 
carefully and separately fashioned, are what P@™»4d.getfree, that 

~ . - . Sascinating book, 
make Spencerian Pens so long lived, so uni- “What Your Hand- 


form in quality and so perfect in their writing writing Reveals.” 


points. We might add that this same indi- Address: 
vidual care has made them the standard for sPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
over half a century. Af all good dealers. 349 Broadway, New York 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ON 
AMBIDEXTERITY 


BY C. H. IBERSHOFF 


As some of your readers, no doubt, are 
aware, ambidexterity is by no means a 
dead issue; on the contrary, it has its 
active champions not only among profes- 
sional teachers but in other ranks as well. 

It may be recalled that Charles Dudley 
Warner, for example, in one of his books 
declares that if he were to go through life 
again he would certainly train his left 
hand to be as useful as his right. 

The following quaint plea of Franklin on 
the subject of training both hands equally, 
instead of confining the attention to the 
right hand, to the serious neglect of the 
left, will probably prove of interest to 
those of your readers to whom it may be 
new. The author presents his argument in 
the guise of a communication signed “ The 
Left Hand.” It is ostensibly 


A PETITION OF THE LEFT HAND 
and is addressed 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY OF EDUCATION. 


It runs as follows : 

“T address myself to all the friends of 
youth and conjure them to direct their 
compassionate regards to my unhappy fate, 
in order to remove the prejudices of which 
I am the victim. There are twin sisters of 
us; and the two eyes of man do not more 
resemble, nor are capable of being upon 
better terms with each other, than my sister 
and myself, were it not for the partiality 
of our parents, who make the most in- 
jurious distinetions between us. From my 
infaney, I have been led to consider my 
sister as a being of more elevated rank. | 
was suffered to grow up without the least 
instruction, while nothing was spared in 
her education. She had masters to teach her 
writing, drawing, music, and other accom- 
plishments; but if by chance I touched a 
pencil, a pen, or a needle, I was bitterly 
rebuked ; and more than once I have been 
beaten for being awkward, and wanting a 
graceful manner. It is true, my sister asso- 
ciated me with her upon some occasions ; 
but she always made a point of taking the 
lead, calling upon me only from necessity, 
or to figure by her side. 

“ But conceive not, Sirs, that my com- 
eg are instigated merely by vanity. 
No; my uneasiness is occasioned by an 
object much more serious. It is the prac- 
tice in our family that the whole business 
of providing for its subsistence falls upon 
my sister and myself. If any indisposition 
should attack my sister—and I mention it 
in confidence upon this occasion, that she 
is subject to the gout, the rheumatism, and 
cramp, without making mention of other 
accidents—what would be the fate of our 
poor family? Must not the regret of our 
parents be excessive, at having placed so 
great a difference between sisters who are 
so perfectly equal? Alas! we must perish 
from distress; for it would not be in my 
power even to scrawl a suppliant petition 
for relief, having been obliged to employ 
the hand of another in transcribing the 
request which I have now the honor to 
prefer to you. 

“ Condescend, Sirs, to make my porents 
sensible of the ixjustice of an exclusive 
tenderness, and of the necessity of dis- 
tributing the’r care and affection among all 
their children equally. Lam, with a pro- 
found respect, Sirs, your obedient servant, 

“Tue Lert Hanp.” 
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Irish Question, The . W. Wilson 
Iron Hand, The, or Sympathy ? ae Lieberman 
Japanese Re lations with America..8. H. W ainwright 
Johnson, Hiram: His Assets and Liabilities. 
. F. Baldwin 
Judges, The, as a Criminal Sees Them.An Ex-Convict 
Kansas Industrial Court, The......... C. M. Harger 
Knoll Papers. Lyman Abbott : 
Christian Unity 
Christ, The Misunderstood 
Feasting and Dancing 
Has Woman Renounced Her Jov? 
New York Festival of Music, The 
Paul, The Misunderstood 


Using but Not Abusing 
** What is Man ?” 
What's the Use ‘ 
Which ? 
Landed Gentry, On Becoming a Member of the.” 
Richardson Wright 
Landmark, The Passing of a (the Cahokia Mounds). 
Mary L. Looram 
** Lest We Forget ” 8. D. Frissell 
Library Renaissance and the American Library Asso- 
iati E. Morgan 
Lincoln, Abraham, The Religion of...Lyman Abbott 
Lodge, Sir Oliver ............+00 000 Lyman Abbott 
Madonna, A Famous, and Its History. 
Frances G. Ford 
Base, FORM 2 occ cece cccccccccscces Lyman Abbott 
Memorials, War Charles Moore 
Menace, The Revolutionary J. B. Bocock 
Milwaukee's Secession F. P. Olds 
Morley, Christopher 
Movie, The, and Trench Piano as Instruments of 
Americanization 
Music and the Ameri 
Novels, Among the io. 
Occident and Orient 
Oil Barrel, / Gregory Mason 
}. Cochran 
Orchestra Accompaniment, With. 
Margaret. A. Bartlett 
Ouija Board, The Folly of the. .Dr. Eleanor C. Kemp 
Outlook, This Week’s............... J. M. Gathany 
80, 122, 162, 204, 250, 292, 338, 384, 432, 


701 
478 
612 
642 
124 
751 


42 
416 
237 
O44 
55D 
752 
454 
393 


596 
588 
237 


512 


721 
620 


609 
656 
520 


557 
248 
275 
105 

61 


BAD 
650 
725 
758 

30 


480, HQ2, 564, 


602, 05s, 716, 768 
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Asia, The Awakening of (Hyndman) 
Asia, The New Map of (1909-1919) (Gibbons) 
Austen, Jane (Firkins) 
Ballads of Old New York (Guiterman) 
Beliefs, The Productive (Hough) 
Between You and Me (Lauder) 
Bible, A Lawyer’s Study of the (Wheeler) 
Bird Book for Children, The (Burgess) 
Birds in Town and Village (Hudson) 
Blockade, Across the (Brailsford) 
Bobbins of Belgium (Kellogg) 
Books, Illustrated, of the Past Four Centuries 
(Weitenkampf) 
Broome Street Straws (Holliday) 
Brown, John : Soldier of Fortune (Wilson) 
Buffalo Bill, Memories of (Cody) 
Butler, Samuel : Author of Erewhon (Jones) 
RR errr 
China and Japan, The Truth About (W eale). . 
Christ, Where is? (An Anglican Priest in China)... 
Colorado, The Grand Canyon of (Van Dyke) 
Common Sense, Ventures in (Howe) 
Connecticut Life, The Story of a (Eldredge) 
Days and Events, 1860-1866 (Livermore) 
Days of Glory (Villiers) 
Dreams and Dust (Marquis) 
Duffy’s (Father) Story (Duffy) 
Etchers and Etching (Pennell) 
Evarts, William Maxwell, Arguments and Speeches 
of (Evarts) 
Farmington (Darrow) 
Fiction : 
Anderson Crow, Detective (McCutcheon) 
Basil Everman (Singmaster) 
Bertram Cope’s Year (Fuller) 
Birds of Heaven, and Other Stories (Korolenko). . 
Celia and Her Friends (Brunner) 
Czechoslovak Fairy Tales (Fillmore) 
I I no ne vinwsnccccccescsesacccnces 
Evander (Phillpotts) 
Fairy Tales, Belgian (Griffis) 
Great Impersonation, The (Oppenheim) 
Green Ladies (Newton) 
Happily Married (Harris) 
Happy House (von Hutten) 
Haunted Bookshop, The (Morley) 
House of Baltazar, The (Locke) 
Landscape Painter, The (James) 
Last of the Grenvilles, The (Copplestone) 
Legend (Dane) 
Luca Sarto (Brooks) 
Man on Horseback, The (Abdullah) 
Man Who Understood Women, The, and Other 
Stories (Merrick) 
Miser’s Money, The (Phillpotts) 
Mother Goose, The Boyd Smith (Smith and Elmen- 
dorf) 
Mystery of the Silver Dagger, The (Parrish) 
New Wine (Castle) 
Gid Colony Stories (Austin) 


Morley, Christopher 

Mud to Mufti, From (Bairnsfather) 

Nature Guide, The Adventures of a (Mills) 

New Guinea, Unexplored (Beaver) 

** Oh, Man !”’ (Briggs) 

Orleans, The Maid of (Smith) 

Painting and the Personal Equation (Woodbury). .. 

Paris Vistas (Gibbons) 

Photography, Airplane (Ives). . 

Photography, Pictorial, in Americ: 

Place, Francis, The Life of (1771- 

Policeman and Public (Woods) 

ar ee 

Reason and Belief (Lodge)............ secedesesces 

Recollections, Rambling (Rockwell) 

Recreation (Grey) 

Religion, How to Teach : 
(Betts) 

Rising Wolf : The White Blackfoot (Schultz)...... 

Rocking Horse, The (Morley) 

Ruins, Out of the (Ford) 

Russia, Bolshevik (Antonelli). 

Russian Theatre, The, under the Revolution (Sayler) 

Russia, Open Gates to (Davis) 

Russia White or Red (Sayler) 

Salesmanagement, Modern (Frederick) 

Scripture, Holy, Expositions of (MacLaren) 

Shell-Shock and Other Neuropsychiatric Problems 
(Southard) 

Sleep, Yours for (Walsh) 

Songs for a Little House (Morley) 

Songs of Seeking and Finding (Van Dyke) 

Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp (Lomax)... 

Southern Porch, From a (Scarborough) 

South: The Story of Shackleton’s Last Expedition, 
1914-1917 (Shackleton) 

Speaking, Public, Pocket Guides to (Kleiser) 

Spirit, The (Pringle-Pattison and Others) 

Spitzbergen (Brown) 

Stevenson, Mrs. Robert Louis, The Life of (Sanchez) 

Tartar Trails, Old (Kent) 

Tennant, Edward Wyndham (Glenconner) 

Theater in America, A History of the (Hornblow).. 

Thought, Progressive Religious, in America (Buck- 
ham) 

Thy Son Liveth : 


Turks, Caught by the (Yeats-Brown).. 

Unrest, The Social (Powell) 

Verse, Five Recent Volumes of 

War, The, and Preaching (Kelman) 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home (Aldrich) .. 

Whitman, Walt: The Man and His Work (Bazal- 
gette) 

Women aud World Federation (Tuttle) .. 

Wonder Voyages, The Book of (Jacobs) 

Yankee, The, in the British Zone (MacVeagh and 
Brown) 

Y anks : A. E. F. Ver 








